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ADALIETA. 
(From Boccaccio.) 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 
PART I. 
(This poem is somewhat long for our colamns ; but its exceeding beauty will 
@ommend it to the discerning reader. Ed. Alb.) 
Long years agone—so saith the chronicler 
Whose old Italian gentleness of touch 
Findeth no echo on the nortbern barp 
To counterpart its music—long ago, 
When Sa'adin was Soldan of the East, 
The Kings let cry a general crusade, 
And to the trysting-plains of Lombardy 
The idle lances of the North and West 
Rode all that year, as all the year rune down 
Into a lake from all its hanging hills 
The clash and glitter of a hundred streams. 
Whereof the ramour reached to Saladio, 
And that swart King—as royal of his heart 
As any crowned champien of the Cross— 
That he might fully, of his knowledge, know 
The purpose of the lords of Christendom, 
And when their war and what their armament, 
Took thought to cross the seas to Lombardy. 
Wherefore, with wise and trustful servaote twain, 
All habited tm garbs that merchants use, 
With trader’s band and gipsire on the breast 
That best loved mail and dagger, Saladin 
Set out upon his journey perilous. 
In that far day fair land was Lombardy! 
A sea of country plenty, islanded 
With cities rich, nor richer one than thee, 
Marble Milano! from whose gate at dawn, 
With ear tbat little recked the matio-bell 
But a keen eye to measure wall and foss, 
The Soldan rode ; and all day long he rode 
For Pavia—paesiog basilic, and sbriae, 
And gaze of vineyard-workers, wottiag not 


All day he rode ; yet at the wane of day 
No gleam of gate, or ramp, or rising spire, 
Nor Teesin’s sparkle underneath ihe stars 
Promised him Pavia; but he was ’ware 
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Checking the jangling bits, and chiding down 
The anfinished laugh to listen—and by this 
Came up the King, his bonnet in his hand, 
Theirs to him: “ Sir Trader,” Torel said 
| mye Torello ’twas, of Istria), 
ebut the Pavian gate at even-song 
even-song is ”” Then tarning balf, 
Mattered, “ Pardie, orshipful, 
A stranger too!” “Fair Lord!’ —_ Saladin, 
“ Please you to stead a weary traveller, 
Saying where we may lodge, the town so far 
And t so near.” “Of my beart, willingly,” 
Made anewer Torel, “I did thick bat now 
To send my koave an errand—he eball ride 
And briog you unto lodgement—oh | no thanks, 
Oar Lady speed you!” Then with whispered best 
He named their guide and sped them. Being gone, 
Torello told hie purpose, and the band, 
With ready zeal aod Joosened bridle-chains, 
Sped for his bunting palace, where they set 
A goodly yy en eee the planes, 
with guest-lights, and anon 
Welcomed the wondering strangers, thereto led 
Unwitting by a world of winding paths : 
Messer Torello, at the inner gate, 
Waiting to take them in—a goodly bost, 
Stamped current with God’s image for a man 
Chief among men—trutbful, aod just, and free. 
’ Then he, “ Well met again, fair sire! Our koave 
Hath found you shelter better than the worst. 
Please you to leave your selles, and being bathed, 
Grace our poor supper here.’’ Then Saladio 
Whose sword had yielded ere his courtesy, 
Answered, “ Great thanks, Sir Knight! and this much blame, 
You spoil us for our trade :—two bonnets doffed, 
And travellers’ questioas holding you afield, 
For these ycu give us this.”—* Sir! not your-meed, 
Nor worthy of your breeding ; bat in sooth 
Such is not out of Pavia.” Therewithal 
He led them to fair chambers deck+d with that 
Makes tired men glad—lights, aod the marble bath, 
And flaske that sparkled, solid ametbyat, 
And grapes, not dry as yet from morning dew. 
Thereafter at the eu they sat, 
Nor lacked it, though ite guest was reared a king, 
Wortby provend in crafts of cookery, 
Pastel, pasticcio—all set forth on gold ; 
And gracious talk and pleasant courtesies, 
in stately Latin, cheated time 
| there was none bat held the stranger-tir, 
For all his purfied robe of cramasie, 
Goodlier than robes could show him. Presently 
Talk rose upoa the ee 
“I go myself,” said T “ with a ecore 
Ot better knighte—the flower of Pavia— 
To try our steel against King Saladin’s. 
Sirs! ye bave seen the coaniries of the San, 
Know you the Soldan?’ Answer gave the King, 
“ The we bave seen—’twill push bim bard 
If, which I nothing doubt, ) our Pavian lords 
Are valorous as gentle ;—we indeed, 
Are Cyprus m+rcbants making trade to France— 
Dall eons of Peace.” “ By Mary!” Torel cried, 
“ But for thy speech, I ne’er beard speech eo fit 
To lead the war, nor saw a band that sat 
Liker a soldier’s in the sabre’s place ; 
But sure I hold you sleepless!” Toea himself 
Playing them chamberlain, with torches borne, 
Led to their restful beds, commending then 
To sleep aud God, who bears, Aliab or God, 
When good men do bis creatures charities. 
At dawn the cock, and neigh of saddied steeds 
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Broke the Kiog’s dreams of battle—not their own, 
Bat goodly jennets from Torello’s stalls, 
Caparisoned to bear them : he their host 
Up—witb a gracious manner like the dew— 

To bid them speed. Beside him in the court 
Stood Dame Adalieta : comely she, 

And of her port as stately, and as sweet 

As if the threaded gold about her brows 

Had been a crown. Mutual good-morrow given, 
Thanuks said and s:ayed, the lady prayed her guest 
To take a token of his sojouro there, 

Marking ber good-will, not his worthiuess ; 

A gown of miviver—these farbelows 

Are silk 1 epun—my lord wears ever such— 

A bousewife’s gift! but those ye love are far ; 
Wear it as given for them.” Then Saiadin : 


‘ A princely gift, Madonna, past my thanks ; 


And—but thou shalt not bear a ‘no’ from me— 
Past my receiving—yet I take it: we 
Were debtors to your noble courtesy 
Out of redemption—this but bankrupts us.” 
Nay, sir,—Gud speed you!” said the knight and dame. 
And Saladio, with phrase of gentilesse 
Returned, or ever that he rode alone, 
Swore a great oath in guttural Arabic— . 
An oath by Allah—startling up the ears 
Of those three Christian cattle they bestrode, 
That never yet wae nobler-natured man, 
Nor statelier lady ;—and that time should see 
For a king’s lodging quittance royal repaid. 

PART Il, 
It was the day of the Passaggio : 
Ashore the war-steeds champed the gimmal-bit ; 
Afloat the galleys tugged the mooring-chain— 
Waiting their loads ; the Lombard armourers, 
Red-hot with rivetting the helmets up, 
And whetting axes for the heathen heads, 
Cooled in the crowd that filled the squares and streets 
To speed God’s soldiers, At the none that day 
Messer Torello to the court came down, 
Leading bis Lady ;—sorrow’s hueless rose 
Grew on ber check, and thrice the destrier 
Strack fire, impatient, from the pavement-squares, 
Or ere she spoke, tears in her lified eyes, 
Goest thou, lord of mine ?’””—“ Madonna, yes!” 
Said Torel, “ for my soul’s weal aod the Lord 
Ride I to-day : my good name and my house 
Reliant I entrust thee, and because 
It may be they shall slay me, and because 
Being 89 young, a0 fair, and so reputed, 
The noblest will entreat thee—wait for me, 
Widow or wite, a year, aud month, and day ; 
And if thy kiosmen press thee to a choice, 
And if I be not come, hold me for dead : 
Nor link thy blooming beauty with the grave 
Against thine heart.””—“ Good, my lord |” answered she, 


‘ Hardly my beart sustains to let thee go; 


Thy memory it can keep, and keep it will, 

Tbough my one lord, Tore) of Istria, 

Live, or—” “Sweet, comfort thee! San Piero epeed, 
I shall come home : if not, acd worthy knees 

Bend for this hand, whereof none wortby lives, 

Least he who lays bis last kiss thus upon it, 

Look thee, I free it—”’ “Nay!” she raid, “ but I, 

A petulant slave that bugs ber golden chaia, 

Give the gift back, and with it this ring : 

Set It fight 


Be mercifal avd win, thinking oo me.” 


Her ruby 
The great steel glove —aod through the belmet bars _ 
Took her last kias ;—tben let the chafing steed 

Have his hot will and go. 


Safe back among bis lords at Lebanon, 
Well wotting of their coming, waited it, 
And held the crescent up against the cross, 
In many a doughty fight Ferrara blades 
Clashed with keen Damasc, many a weary month 
Wasted afeld ; but yet the Coristians 
Won notbing nesrer to the Sepulchre ; 
Nay, bat gave nd. At last in Acre pent, 
On their louse files, enfeebled by the war, 
The dead! san oe 1 ran died, 
y Pest: ter da! y 

Pikeman and knight-at-arms ; » be after day 
A thinner line upoo the leaguered wall 
Held off the heathen :—beld them off a-space ; 
Then, over-weakened, yielded, and gave up 
The city and the stricken garrison. 

So to ead chains and hateful servitude. 
Fell all those purple lords—Coristendom’s stars, 
Once bigh io bope as soaring Laciter, 
Now low as sinkiog Hesper: with them fell 
Messer Torello—never nove 80 poor 
Of all the bundreds that bis bouaty fed 
As be ip prisun—ill-evtreated, bouad, 
Starved ot sweet light, and set to shamefal tasks ; 
And tbat great load at heart to koow the days 
Fast flying, aud to live accounted dead. 
One joy bis gaolers left bim,—his good hawk ; 
The brave, gay bird that crossed the seas with him : 
And often in the mindtu!l hour of eve, 
With tameless eye aud spirit masterful, 
In a fine auger checking at his baod, 
The good grey falcon made bis master cheer. 

Oae day it chanced Saladi: rode aficld 
With shawl d and turbaved Emirs ; and his hawks, 
Barbary-br-d, and mewed as princes lodge, 
Flew foul, forgot their feather, huog at wrist, 
And aligtted call. The Soldan, quick of wratb, 
Bade slay the cravens, scourge the faleoner, 
And seek some wight that knew the beart of hawks, 
To keep it but and true. Theo spake a Sheikh : 
There is a Frauk o prison by the sea, 
Far-seen thereiu.””—“ Give word that he be brought,” 
Quoth Saladin, “ and bid bim set a cast : 
If be bath skill, it sball go weil ‘or bim.” 
Thus by the wioding path of circumstance 
One pulace be d, as prisouer and privce, 
Torello and bis guest Uuwitting each, 
Nay and onwittivg, though tbey met and spake 
Of this govbawk aud this—Sig.ors io serge— 
And Chapmes crowned, who kuows ?—till on a time 
Some trick of face, the manner of some smile, 
A gleam of sun-e: from the glad days gone 
Caught the king’s eye, aud held i. “ Nazarene! 
What nation art thou?” asked be.—* Lombard I, 
A man of Pavia.”—* And thy name ?”—“ Torel, 
Messer Torelio knowa in bappier times, 
Now best ankoown.”"—* Come hitber, Christian!” 
The Suldan said, aud led the way, by court, 
And hall, and fountain, to ao inner room, 
Rich with kings’ robes : therefrom be reached a gown 


ey 


3 
And “ Koow’st thou this!” be a-ked.—* High lord! I might 


Elsewhere,” quoth Torel, “bere “cwere mad to say 
Yon gown wy wile auto a trader gave 

That shared var board.” —“ Nay, bat that gown is this, 
And she the giver, and the trader 1,” 

Quoth Saludiu ; “I, thrice @ king to day, 

Owing o king!y debt and paying it.” 

Then Torel, sore »mazed, * Great lord, I blush, 
Remembering ‘be Master of the East 

Lodged eorrtiy.’’—“ It’s masier’s master thou !”” 
Gave avewer Saladin. “ Come now and see 

What wares the Cypras trad: re keep at home; 
Come now and take thy piace, Saladin’s Friend.” 
Therewi.b inte the circie of bis lords, 

With gracious mien the Suldan led bis slave,4 * 
And while the dark e) es glitvered, seated him 


First of the full divan. “ Orient lords,” 
So said he,—“ let the one who loves his king 
Honour this Frank, whose house sheltered your king, 
He is uy beter ?’ then the night-black beards 
Swept the stone floor in ready reverence, 
Agas and Emirs welcoming Torel : 
Aad a great feast was set; the Soldan’s friend 
Royally garbed, apon the Soldan’s hand 
Shining, the one star of the banquetters. 

7 PART IIL. 
All which, and the abounding graze and love 
Shown him of Saladin, a little fell 
The heart of Torel from its Lombard home 
With Dame Adalieta : but it chanced 
He sat beside the king in audience, 
And there came one who said: “ My lord the king, 
That eed of the Genovese which sailed 
With Frankieh prisoners is gone down at sea.” 
Gone down !” cried Torel.—* Ay! what recks it, friend 
To fall thy visage for?’ quoth Setaain, . 
A galley less to ship-stuffed Genoa!” 
Good, my lord!” Torel said, * It bore a scroll 
Inscribed to Pavia, saying that I lived ; 
For in @ year, a month, and day, not come, 
I bade them hold me dead—and dead I am, 
Albeit living, if my lady wed 
Perforce constrained.” —* Certes,” spake Saladin, 
A noble dame—the like not won, once lost— 
How many days remain?” —“ Two days, my prince, 
And twelve-score leagues between my heart and me 3} 
Alas! how to be passed ”—Then Saladin : 
Lo! I am loath to loose thee—wilt thou swear 
To come again if all go well with thee, 
Or come ill speeding !’—* Yea, I swear, my king, 
Oat of true love,” qaoth Torel, heartfally. 
Then Saladin : “ Take bere my sigvet-seal ; 
My admiral will loose his swittest sail ; 
Upon ite sight, and cleave the seas, and go 
And clip thy dame, and say the Trader sends 
A gift, remiudful of her courtesies,” 

assed were the year, and month, and day; and passed 

Out of all hearts bat one Sir Torel’s name, Fite 
Long given for dead by ransomed Pavians. 
And Pavia, thoughtless of ber Eastern graves, 
A lovely widow, all too gay for grief, 
Made peals from hal{ a huadred campaniles 
To ring a wedding in. The seven bells 
of San Piero from the nones to noon, 

oomed with brooze throats the happy tidings out ; 
Till the great tenor, overswelled wi Pom ‘ 
Cracked himself dump. Thereat the sacristan, 
Leading bis swinkéd riogers down the stairs, 
Came blivkiog into sunlight—all bis keys 
Jingling their litle peal about his belt. 
Whom, as he tarried, locking up the porch, 
A foreign signor, browned with southern suns, 
yore = lippered, as the Mosl use, 

lucked by the cope. “ Friend,” quoth he—’twasa tongue 
Italian true, but in a Mosiem en 
“‘ Why are your belfries busy—is it peace 

Or victory, that so ye din the ears 

Of Pavian lieges ?”—* Traly, no liege thou!” 

Grunted the eacristan, “ who knowest not 

That Dame Adalieta weds to-night 

ad br Neyo! een sore widow she, 

t chain ?”—* To night!” the crengee said. 
“ Aye, sir, to-night !—why not ¢?—to night 
their gates at even-son 
For all are asked.” - 
No more the questioner, 

But folded on his face the Eastera 

Lest idle eyes should mark how idle words 

Had atrack him home. “ So quite forgot !—so soon |— 
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Yea, I will sit, wi 

And let mine eyes give my fond faith tbe lie.” 
of gallant guests that dowed 

Feast-ward at eve, went Torel—passed with them 


The outer gates—croseed the great courte with them 
A stranger in the walls that called him lord. 
Cressets and coloured lamps made the way bri 
And rose-leaves strewed to where, within the 
The master of the feast, the ye 
A— glitter from his forehead to his foot, 
Giving fair welcomes, He, a courtly lord, 
Marking the Eastern guest, bespoke him fair, 
Prayed place for him, and bade them set his seat 
Upon the dais, Then the feast began, 
And wine went free as wit, and music died— 
Outdone by merrier laughter :—only one 
Nor eat, nor drink, nor epoke, nor emiled,—but gased 
On the pale bride, pale as her crown of \ 
Who sate so cold, and still, and sad of cheer, 
At the bride-feast, 
But of a truth, Torel 
Read the thoughts right that held her eyelids down, 
And knew ber leal to her memories, 
Then, to a little page who bore the wine, 
He spake: “ Go tell thy Lady thus for me : 
In mine own land, if oy Frey sit 
A wedding guest—tbe bride, out of her grace 
Ino token that she knows her guest’s good-will, 
In token she repays it, brims a cup, 
Wherefrom he drinking, sbe im turn doth drink, 
So ie our use.” The little page made speed 
And told the message. Then that lady pale— 
Ever a gentle and a courteous heart— 
Lifted ber troubled eyes, and smiled consent 
On the swart stranger. By her side, uxtouched, 
Stood the brimmed gold. “ Bear this,” she said, “ and pray 
He hold a Christian lady apt to learn 
A graceful lesson.” But Torel loosed 
From off his finger—never loosed before— 
The ring she geve him on the parting day ; 
And ere be drank, behiod bis veil of beard 
Dropped in the cup the ruby, quaffed, and sent.— 
Then she, with sad smile, set her lips to drink, 
And something in the Cyprus touching them, 
Glanced—gazed—the ring !—her ring |—Jove !|—how she eyes 
The wistfal eyes of Torel!—how, hearteure, 
Under all guise, knowing her ‘ord retarned, 
She springs to meet him coming !—telling all 
In one of joy. 
wang Oh, me! the roat, 


The storm of questions, stilled, when Torel told 

, known of ali, claimed the Bride Wife. 
gre the wasted feast, and woefal 

Ali hearts but bis were light to see Torel : 

Bat Adalieta’s lightest, as she placked 

The bridal-veil away. Something therein— 

mall, and bright, and fine, 

Clasbed out upon the marble, “ Wherefore that?” 

Asked Torel. Answered she : “I koew you true ; 

And ie ar bape #0 long + might wait ; 

But they—they pressed me bard; my days of 

Ended to-vight—and I bad ended ro v sat 

Faitbfal to death, if so thou hadst not come.” 

—_—_—_—— 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 
* * * After the portraits already submitted to the discerning British 





public, I need hardly eay that the Gorschamptonshire field was not one 
to be easily astovished. The nerves of the habituds of that gallant bunt 
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are not easily shaken, A monkey astride of a giraffe, or M. du Chailla | Laid there were two or three old-fashioned second-class farm-Louses, | good bo'tle of po 


on tbe shoulders of @ tame gorilla, wou'd bave excited litle comment ; 
and Blondin might bave gone out bunting on a tight-rope, without arous- 
ing more than the most temporary observation. At least a 1 
scribers might have shaken hands with the King of Oude on a white 

elephant, without any speculation as to his capacity for crossing  coun- | 

















white-washed, low-pitched sort of places, with stairs to the bed-rocms | to take bis pastime in his owa way, and handed over to Lacifer 
| leadiog out of the middle of the drawing-rooms, and in the ascent of | quondam admirers as an incorrigible “ mauvais sujet.” 
dozen sub- | which it was necessary to go on all-fours ; the dining-room was blessed | 


with a wide chimney corner, and «ll the windows were casements of the 
most primitive description. Odae of these, the best of them, about three 





|loud. We had missed the rubicuod nose of our friend, at least t 


September 2] 


rt, and a good four-year-old ; and he was now allo 


by his 


At last, towards the ead of a rather brilliant season, there came 
whisper; and when men begin to whisper, they often end b talking 





: - re : da: 
try ; or any more startling inquiry than as to how much he gave for the | weeks after the meeting of the roan-horred phaeton, was being pat in | out of the six ; the string of horses was out as usual with th ye 
’ 


animal, or how mach be meant to sauscribe to the covers. e 
fasbionable indifference in our country to everything but the business in | 
hand aod our own appearance, which prevents the most alarming object | 
from dcrangiog the nervous system of a Gorsebamptonshire field. I should | 
like to see our late master ruffled by anything short of the loss of a 
hound or the illegitimate destruction of a fox. We have neither lived 
nor hunted to this time of life to be disturbed by avy ordinary circum. 
stance whatever. 
The nearest approach to a sensation that I have ever yet seen amongst | 
us was On a fine bunting morning at Bluebottle, in the year 18—. The 
hounds were aboat to be thrown into cover, when the arrival of a most 
distinguished stranger put a stop, for ihe moment, to the move. The 
red-and-blue phaeton, which came spioning along the road with a pair 


of active, high-stepping roans, proclaimed an arrival of no common inte. } 


reat. Was it the commander-in-chiet, late for breakfast, or the Prince of | 
Wales and his tutor? Was it Lord Stamford come into a strange coun- 

try, Sir George Wombwell, Lord Coventry, or Mr. Rice of Piccadilly, 

by far the greatest swell of our acquaintance? On nearer approach, it 

proved to be none of these. The master thought he ought to have knowo 

the owner of the roans, but did not. Some of the arrant pretenders de- 

clared they knew the face quite well. Anything so correct as that was 
worth a bowing acquaintance at least, and some scraping to get it. Be- 

sides, the grooms alone were very cheap at about £10,000 a-year. Our 
li sportsman was soon taking stock, and scented game on foot well 

worth @ ten-pound note for the next number ; and not being very full in 

the horse line, began to speculate how far rome jadiciously applied bat- 

ter would go towards a mount. The Loadon division next came to have 
a look at the occupant of the well-appoiated phaeton, thinking, as the 
aristocracy had turoed its back upon bim, that nothing but Capel court 

could have produced anything so gorgeous. They were disappointed ; 
and the young Marquis of Lackland, as he cantered past on his cover- 

hack, mentally anathematized the whole concera as far too good for the 

 bill-discounting” business, Ia fact, though nobody knew him or his 
companion, they were too conspicuous to escape total observation, and 

divided pretty equally the moraing’s attention with a fresh arrival from 
Leamington in a pork-pie hat with a scarlet feather. 

In the meantime, or whilst this passing scratiny was going on, the 
proprietor of the roans was unfoldiog himself for the mcre serious opera- 
tions of the chase., A yellow bandana of most approved texture was first 
laid aside ; and then there emerged from beneath a drab cloth cape, of 
atyple dimensions and cheese-plate buttons, a truly sportiog-looking ia- 
dividual. On bis head was a cap; round his neck was a pure white, 
clean, and stiffly starched neckcloth, unsurmounted by collars, but tra- 
versed by a gold fox of formidable proportions. His waistcoat was buff, 
and bis coat—single breasted, double-stitched, and broad skirted, fitted 
as only Poole can make them bang. His leathers were by Hammond ; 
and his well-polished boots, with their cream-coloured tops, a rurpassing 
effort of the skiil of Bartley. Though admirably got up, he was no 
beauty ; and I thiok, if we bad divested him of his collateral advantages, 
he might have been pronounced decidedly ugly. He had a loud swag- 
gering tone, and a very red nose, which would have been considered 
vulgar in one less liberally provided with the favours of fortune. Bat 
what will not a red-and-blue phaeton and high-stepping roans effect? 
What female heart is proof against the omaipoteot charms of such lavish 
expenditure? A Jupiter descending upon Danaé is oot more certain of 
his reception than a monster in a scarlet coat and a shower of gold. 

And now there approached the off-side of the phaeton the very neatest 
of grooms—not one of your cool, flighty, pepper-and-ealt sort of gentle- 
men, who know nothing and do leas ; but a thorough servant, who might 
have gone bail for the respectability of bis master in any coart in Christ- 
endom. He was most admirably and unostentatiously dressed, beauti- 
fally neat without dandyism, and of a certain weight, say about fourteen 
stone in the saddle (a t man never cas have much respectability, at 
least the odds are against him). He was riding a good bigh-clasa weight- 
earrier ; bat he led by the bridle a magnificent bay horse, evidently tho- 
rougb-bred, and with a coat that spoke volames in favour of the stable- 

t and elbow-grease of the establishment. There could be no 
doubt about the exchequer of the new-comer; and those who were in- 
clined to poob-poob! the turn-out, were compelled to admit that no 
light-weight horse in bay agg Sp looked like so mach money or 
credit, whichever it migts be, Ino shape, and make, and condition, there 
was nothing to touch bim that day ; and if the long-legged owner—who 
uofolded himself to the length of about six-feet-two, us he prepared to 





mount from the phaet —could only do him justice, he would be 
very far from last in a quick thirty minates from Bluebottle Wood. Once 
in the saddle, the steady second borseman falling to the rear, the ua- 


known went up in the market; and he might bave had a pretty good 
—~ himeelf, if he would only have thrown in the bay horse. In- 

eed, be tted through the crowd with a comfortable, well-satisfied 
air, which seemed to say, “I may be no beauty myself, but I kaow I’m 
on one.” Before long, the narrow lane ia which we were jogging, and 
which was scarcely adequate to the requirements of those who came to 
be looked at as well as to see, emerged into an open field, a bullock-pas- 
tare of some three handred acres; and here the stranger, gettiag elbow- 
room, took a wide ber h of the crowd, and set his horse going in a traly 
workman-like style, followed at a moderate dis'ance by the heavy groom. 
“He must be a dealer,” said one, “ Or a prosperous digger,” said an- 


other ; “Ora ‘leg,’” said a third. ‘ Well, I never saw a fellow better | 


turned out, at any rate,” said a charitable sub from the neighbouring 
barracks, “if it was not for bis nose.”’ “ Ask Tilbury who he is,” said 
Lord Lackland ; “ he knows everybody. What a beggar it is to gallop!” 
Bat as Tilbury wasa’t to be found at the moment, cariosity coulda’t be 
satisfied ; and fo a few minutes they found, and weat away. For the 
first burst, nobody looks at anybody. We were all happy to tiad our- 
selves somewhere, within hail of the hounds when they threw up, over- 
ridden by the crowd ; and the stranger was there in the thick of us, One 
liarity, however, did not escaps observatioa—he was a beggar fo gallop ! 
herever the ground was deepest, over the great holding pastures, or 
down the stickiest or maddiest of Gorsehamptonsbire lanes, the red-nosed, 
long-legged gentleman took the lead. However, he did no mischief. He 
killed no hounds, and headed no fox; so that, except covering his fol- 
lowers with occasional black mud, there was very little to say against 
the performance. He was not in auch a harry to kaock the tops of the 
fences off fur as, or to show us whether the landing on the other side of 
the pleatcbed fence with the yawning ditch was what it should be ; nor 
do I recollect that he formed one of the devoted band who got over, or 
into, the Stickleback Brook which occurred in the ran. There is at least 
this to be said, that he turned up at the end of a remarkably quick thing 
& minate or two after palling dowa Charlie, which was more than might 
be expected of a sweep on a mourning-coach-borse, but not quite in ac- 
cordance with the promise of his early appearance. He eotered into 
conversation affably eneugh, considering a cold in the head, which proved 
afterwards to be ; and be smoked, and lavishly offered, the 
very largest and best cigar that has beea seen at the cover side since the 
reduction on dry goods. We saw nothing more of bim after the turning 
where the croes-roads meet ; acd ia two days he, his phaeton, his horses, 
his grooms, and his galloping, were as much forgotten as if they had ne- 
ver existed. 

The village of Maddilands is a charming place ; it consists of one 
stragsling, irregular street, all rats and stones in the summer, and puad- 
dies and dirt in the winter. The houses are most of them detached, and 
comprise about six-and-thirty cot three or four second-class farm- 
houses, four publics, and a fine old-fashioned church, large enough for a 
cathedral town, and as ban isome ae the Old Eaglish styie can make it. 
The population is not migratory ; in the day-time it consists of several 
women, aod about one bundred and fifty children, mostly in the puddles ; 
the male popalation nsually absent ; bat at night it is gregarious in the 
aforeraid pablics, and increased by the company of su helpers, and 
& few slovenly groome or stablemen, quartered with their horses, for the 
next day’s meet. This is the wiater census. In the summer, no inhabi- 
tante at all are visible; and Farmer Bull, a most excellent man, surveys 
the village from end to end, lord of all be does survey, with a long spad 
in his band, and a straw hat, and shirt-sleeves, persuading himself that 
he is ba+y, and that Maddilaads is the most cheerful place in existence. 
It is, however, situated in the very cream of the Gorsehamptonsbire 
country, and within reach of four ay of hounds, each vying with the 
other for the palm of excelleace. y Lord Blunderbore draws to within 
five miles of the village ; Captain Biatherwyk is always within reach 
twice a-week ; and young Green, of Greenborougb, who has jast taken 
Old Sowerby's —, and means todo the thiog really well, is safe 
for Saturday, if there is nothiog else worth sending on for. With these 
attractions, there is not a baatio, 
the locality of Muddilands. 


- 


Z macia Eagland who is igoorant of 


There is a | order uader the superintendence of Farmer Ball, to whom indecd the | groom and the rough-ridiag stable-boys. But the master was 


e steady 


not : 
property belonged. There w-s white-wa-h galore, and the village car- | ten ga'lopiog through the rash-bottomed fields, or down the dirt: a 


penter was converting the half-glazed door into a well-panelled protec. | nor pulling up dead at the bairy-looking places. He really was 
prying curiosity ; the garden-gate was being painted bright ported 
palings white ; and the whole affair was undergoing a rapid | to be running up and down to London and back; a species of amuse- 


tion from 
green, the 
but unmistakable conversion. But the most remarkable part of the 
business was the transmogrificatioa of the farm-buildings opposite iato 


| stabling containing twenty stalls, five loose-voxes, and a coach-bouse, 


and saddle-room of gigantic proportions. The village was who'ly alive 
to the movement, and the idlera were quite busy looking on. 

Farmer Ball had let bis empty house, and to whom? To no other 
than to the stranger—the illustrious stranger of the Blue-bottle Wood 
day. “Mr. Peachum was a very nice gentleman.’ So the name was 
Peachum! that was something to know, and by the end of the week it 
was pretty well-knowo that he was coming immediately. And Mr. 
Peacham was bringiog sixteen horses to finish the season ia Gorsehamp- 
tonshire. Now, we consider six a very fair stud, four indeed is evough 
for a moderate man, ten we give to the top sawyers: so that when six- 
teen was dnnounced as the strength of the regiment, the most iadifferent 
opened his eyes. And yet nobody could make oat who he was. “ The 
Peachams of Yorkshire, connections of the Plamtree’s, perhaps?’ “ Not 
a bit of it; he comes from London way, bat he don’t rightly live there,” 
said Mr. Bull, and that was as far as his information went. 

Then came the stud, the precarsor of the owner, and they were out 
three or even four at a time, each with his boy, under the superiatend- 
lence of the steady groom. They were all thorough-bred, and looked 
| like a raciog string. And at last, about the third week in December, 
| came the great man himself. His arrival was the signal for Fortnum 
| and Mason, and the little cottage at Muddilaads opened its portals to 
| hampers of every sort of viaad. Choice samples of port came from the 
| wine merchants of Pall-mall, at eix and seven guineas a dos2n, and ’44 
| claret and s:ill champsgoe almost made the fortune of the goods depart- 
| ment on the Gorsebamptonsbire line. Nor was Sam Peachum long with- 
| out reinforcements of various kinds, The bachelor neighbours and such 
| married men as bad marriageable daughters were amongst the earliest 
| visitors ; the officers from the barracks made a point of selecting a non- 
| hunting day, if perchance they might fiad him at home, and that was 

Sunday. They spoke in raptures of their reception. The claret cup was 
| admirable ; the tobacco not to be equalled; the host the most cheery, 
good-natured fellow—a little short of Hs, it is true, but what of that? 
| The cottage was eapital, not large ; indeed the red-nosed man himself 
| could scarcely stand upright io it. But then it was so handy, and just 
the sort of thing for a bachelor. The stad was wonderfal, and each had 

| selected his own particular fancy. 
Jumpiog Jenoy, Poe Ploughman, The King of Otaheite, and the Quick- 
siiver mare, that won the Bedford Sterple-chase, were among the least 
remarkable. And the prices were territic. Twelve were io condition, 
including the backs and the phaeton horses: thg rest were young ones 
| coming on, and affording an excellent opportuaity for collar-boning the 
| young hands in the procees of makiog. Ina the eyes of the loose fish of 
| the county there never was sach a place as “ The Cottage,” or such a 
| mysterious millionaire as the owner, and they christened ia Mount 
oroughly, 


| Scoundrel.” 
During the whole of this time Mr. Peachum enjoyed bimsslf 

as indeed some men will do, when they have four packs of hounds within 
reach, and twelve horses to ride to them. He was to be seen at every 
meet far and near, which afforded a prospect of sport, and the only 
chance of seeing the man of the season, was by askiog him to dioner. 
This method was put ia practice pretty largely, and one rather strong 
evangelical, in a pure spirit of anxiety for his daughter’s happiaess (one 
of them, that is, for he had niae), allowed him to draw a sweep for the 
Northamptonshire Stakes, in bis drawing-room, and escorted his second 
daughter, the beauty of the family, to see what he was graciously pleased 
to call the fox dogs, in the morning. Io fact, he found friends on all 
sides, and ate dinners enough to have made him a Serjeant-at-law, or a 
Lord Mayor ; notwithstanding bis rather curious customs, his propensity 
for magaums of port, and his me cold ia the head, which rendered 
his language, late in the evening, ambiguous, to say the least of it ; but 
the moment he was gone, two questions invariably suggested themselves 
to the impartial specalator—* Who the deuce is he?” and “ Where the 
deuce does be get his money from ?”’ 

Iam compelled to admit that his performances over the country were 
not quite up to the mark, When two or three seasons had passed over 
his bead, he was still indifferent toa lead, and would have preferred the 
other end of the crowd. Bat his horses were the theme of aniversal 

aise, and wherever the money came from, it was always to be had. 

e proved also invincible by the smiles of beauty. His hospitality was 
of the rough-and-ready sort, and as long as you took enough to eat and 
drink (and that of the best) there was nothiag to be desired of you be- 
yond. He usually cut out his own conversation, and stuck tu it pretty 
consistently. It was of the horse, very. We had every run of the season 
over the mahogany, and Mr. Peacham and the grey usually played a 
conspicuous part. His taste for galloping did not decrease, and his 
horses were always fit to go. 

The great original of our present portrait was occasionally guilty of a 
| few eccentricities, which do not now pass so current as half a ceatury 
back. He was a lover of port wine to an extent almost unparalleled ; 
he was not averse to chicken bagard, or blind-hookey ; his love for the 
fine arte scarcely kept pace with bis undisguised admiration for the fair 
sex of the surrounding districts. His visits on Sunday were more fre- 
queatly to Tattersall’s than to Saint Barnabas ; and on the subject of his 
own prowess in the field Mr. Peacham was slightly given to lying. And 
the orgies of the cottage in Maddilands kept up a Tone of eacil ment 
among the rural population hitherto unkoown in that primitive region. 
Bat he bad some excellences equally subversive of modern ideas of pro- 
priety. His hospitality was unbounded, and he paid ready-money for 
everything. He was not known to have stuck his friends with a screw 
| or two, and all his deals (and they were but few) were said to be on the 
| equare. He bad a host of blood-sacking int gentl copers, 

hard-riding sugar-bakers from Whitechapel, and a few stook-exchange 
men, and lawyers of questionable respectability, who always had a trot- 
ter or two in their stable, if they had nothing that would race. 
| If I bate anytbing or distrust anybody, it is a man with a trotter. 
How these fellows lived, to be sure! Taen he killed his own mutton : 
| none of your two year old Leicester, but four and five-year-old South- 
| down : fine brown juicy meat, fit for the table of a prince of the blood 
j royal. He imported bis own claret and cigars, and whenever there was 
| anything particularly choice in the Oporto market, it was always re- 
| served for Mr. Peacham, who would have the best, and was such capital 
| pay : none of your three or four dozen at a time, at a great price, to 
make a good show ; but whole pipes at a time bend into money or driak. 
| In the matter of borse-flesh too, nothing could exceed his liberality ; he 
| was always mounting bis friends, and had always a spare horse out, ia 
cace of a little accident or bellows to mend, which was at the service of 
| the unfortunate, whether a “Fidus Achates,”’ or a“ notus cognomine tintin.” 
| In a word, he was fast becoming the “ first man in G b ire,” 
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y lanes, 
Missed ; 


he and his sherry flask, and sandwiches, and cigars. Te 


He was 
ment not demonstrative of open weather. Thea a gentleman from the 
barracks, @ very young gentleman, appeared with two of the Muddilands 
stad, at the cover-side, at a preposterous fgare. They did say five buadreq 
ready, and a bill at three months, for another foar. Then the lot went 
up to the hammer ; and one-half of the world said that the poor gentla. 
man was gone, utterly smasbed, and on his road to the diggings, with 
notbiog bat a scarlet shirt, and a pickaxe ; the other half affirmed that he 
had only taken to Shorthoras, aad was selling off his screws, to keep g 
select stud, and a pack of lovely harriers in his owa county ; but where 
that was, nobody knew. The first solution of the mystery was Clearly 
not true, for Squire Peachum had been seen by Mr. Ball, at the railway 
station, whea he ougbt to have been on board ship, with the phastoa ig 
such order, and with such a pair of steppers, that he ought to have beeg 
a bankrupt if he were not one. Perhaps he meant tohave goae, bat was toe 
late ; for at no great distance of time, the name appeared ia the papers 
in a painful proximity to that of Mr. Commissioner Somebody ; and soon 
after that the Court of Chancery interfered; ani not long after that, 
somethiog very like a felony, or an indictment for it, was hangiog about 
like the sword of Damocles, ready to fall. Bat it did not. Ouly be was 
got out of the way, and the horses were sold ; and the cottage and stabling, 
in excellent order, was thrown back upoa Mr. Bull’s hands, who has never 
had such a tenant siace, and who, it is to be hoped, will not have such 
another again. When I went to look at the cottage for a newly-ordained 
curate, who was comiog there, the matronly housekeeper, Mr. Bull’s locum 
tenens, assured me, “ there never was sach goings on heard on ; they do 
say he was a trustee, or a lawyer, or some such scouadrel as that, and 
that he got hold of all the money, and went and put it in the bank, and 
spent it, and gambled it; and the poor things aiat got bread to eat,” 
Aad I rather think that proved eventually to be the case. So that those 
who bought of him are ridiag s»mebody else’s, not Mr. Peachum’s ; tose 
who drank with him drained the claret and oat of the cups of his unfor- 
tunate victims; the case was a truly hopeless oue, for the proceeds did 
not realize eaough to bave paid one-tweatieth part of the liabilities. It 
was a swindle on a grand scale it must be confessed ; and his trustiag 
victims may take rank with any other too confiding uafortunates, not ex- 
cepting the French nation itself. Whether he picked oakuam, or walked 
on the treadmill, or went abroad, nobody kaows ; least of all, those who 
rode his horses and drank his ’34. Woerever he is, he is spending money 
with a profusion and liberality unknowa to moderate talent ; wherever he 
is, he will have the best hack, the best Shorthora, the highest bred pig, 
the largest Cochia-Caina, and the smallest bull-dog withia thirty miles 
round. Where that may bel cannot say. Gorsebamptonoshire koow: 
him no more. 
—_— 


A DISCOURSE OF IMMATURITY : 
OR, CONCERNING VEAL, 
Concluded from last week's ** Albion.”’ 

And yet, absurd and foolish as is moral vealiness, there is something 
fiae about it. Many of the old and dear associations most cherished in 
human hearts, are of the nature of Veal. It is sad to think that mos’ of 
the romaoce of life is unquestionably so. All spooainess, all the prepos- 
terous idolization of some one who is jast like anybody else, all love (ia 
the narrow sense in which the word is understood by novel readers), you 
feel, when you look back, are Veal. The young lad and the young girl, 
whom at a pic-nic party you have discerned stealing off ander frivolous 
pretexts from the main body of guests, and sitting on the grass by the 
river side, enraptared in the prosecution of a convereation which.is in- 
tellectually of the emptiest, and tancying that they two make all the 
worid, and investing that with remembrances which will continue 
till taey are gray, are (it mast in sober sadaess be admitted) of the natare 
of calves. For it is beyond doubt that they are ata stage which they 
will outgrow, and oa which they may possibly look back with something 
ot shame. All these things, beautiful as they are, are no more than Veal. 
Yet they are fitting and excellent ia theirtime. No, let us not cal) them 
veal, they are rather like lamb, which isexcellent though immature. No 
doubt, youth is immatarity; and as you outgrow it you are growing 
better and wiser ; still youth is a flue thing, and most people would be 
young agaiaif they could. How cheerfal and light-hearted is imma- 
turity! How cheerful and —_ are the little children even of silent 
and gloomy men! Itis sad, it is unnatural, whea they are not so. 
I remember yet, when I was at school, with what interest and wonder I 
used to look at two or three boys, about twelve or thirteen years old, who 
were always dall, sullen, and uuhappy-looking. Ia those days, as a 
general rule, you are never sorrowful without kaowing the reason why. 
You are never conscious of the dull atmosphere, of the gloomy spirits, 
of after-time. The youthfal machine, bodily and mental, plays smoothly ; 
the young being is cheery. Evea a kitten is very different from a grave 
old cat ; and @ young colt, from a horse sobered by the cares and toils of 
— And you picture fine things to yourself ia your youthful dreams. 

remember a beautiful dwelling [ used often to see, as if from the brow 
ofa great hill. I see the rich valley below, with magaificent woods and 
glades, and a broad river reflecting the sunset; and io the midst of the 
valley, the vast Saracenic pile, with gilied minarets blazing in the goldea 
light. I bave since then seen many splendid habitations, but none in the 
least equal to tbat. I cannot even yet discard the idea that somewhere 
ia this world there stands that noble palace, and that some day I shall 
find it out. You remember also the intense delight with which you read 
the books that charmed you then: how you carried off the poem or the 
tale to some solitary place, how you sat up far into the night to read it, 
how heartily you believed ia all the story, and sympathized with the 
people it told of. I wish { could feel now the veneratioa for the man who 
has written a book which I used once to feel. Oh that one could read 
the old volumes with the old feeling! Perhaps you have some of them 
yet, and you remember the peculiar expression of the type in which they 


| Were printed: the pages look at you with the face of an old friead. If 


you were then of an observant nature, you will understand how much of 
the effect of any composition upon the haman mind dep2nds apon the 
priatiog, upon the placing of the points, even upon the position of the 
sentences on the page. A grand, high-flown, and seotimental climax 
ought always to coaclude at the bottom of a page. It will look r dicu- 
lous if it eads four or five lines down from the top of the next page. 
Somehow there is a feeling as of the difference between the night before 
and the next morning. It isas though the crushed ball-dress and the 
disbevelled locks of the close of the evening re-sppeared, the same, be- 
fore breakfast. Let us have homely sense at the top of the page, pathos 
at the foot of it. What a force ia the bad type of the shabby litue “Childe 
Harold” you used to read so often! You turn it over in a grand illustra- 
ted edition, and it seems like another poem. Let it here be said, that 
occasionally yoa look with something like indigaation oa the volume: 





und if the present master should grow capricious, and a question of the 
hounds goiog begging coald be eotertained, who so likely a man as 
Squire Peacham (as the farmers and hangers-on of Muddilands began to 
style him) to take his place? 

Generally speaking, amongst fox hunters, all mystery ceases after a 
season or two. It is perfectly compatible with a love of hunting, to dis- 
appear after a few weeks’ brilliant performance, and to be no more heard 
of, unless at Boalogae, or in the Beach. Such thiogs are always hap- 
pening. Nobody knows who Smith with the very sonorous Christian 
name is ;gnobody cares to know, and when he and his six weight-carriers 
are of the stage, there is an ead to Smith and all connected with him. 
Gorsehamptonshire has been fall of sach birds ef passage. Anybody can 
go the pace, but the thing is to stay. Theo Smith becomes somebody ; 
bis family history is then looked into ; bis sources of revenue are ques- 
tioned ; and Mary Jane is warned, warned off, or encouraged, as the case 
may be. Peachum’s was quite an exceptional case. And at the end of 
bali-a-dozen seasons, still with bis irreproachable stud, aod highly re- 
proachable morals, he was as great a mysvery as ever. Some said he had 
miaes, which were now beginning to repay him, for previous obscurity, 
with incalculable wealth. Others reported him a successful gambler ; 
bat as all his time was occupied with hunting, and buying and selliag 
borses and cows (for be bad a tura for Shorthorns too) that was cleariy 
impossible. It was even asserted that he was a sleeping partner io a 
large banking concern ; and if so, the other partners must have been fast 
asleep, whilst he was wide awake enough. These were oaly conjectures ; 
and in the meantime the world was as mach io the dark asever. Mam- 
mas had angled for him, without success, as he rose at nothing bat a 








which eachained you in your boyish days. For now you have burst the 
chain. And you have somewhat of the feeling of the prisoner towards 
the jailor who held him in anjast bondage. What right had that bom- 
bastic rubbish to touch and thrill you as it used todo? Well, remember 
that it suits successive generations at their enthusiastic stage. Tuaere are 
poets whose great admirers are for the most part uader twenty years old ; 
bat probably almost every clever young person regards them at some 
period in his life as among the noblest of mortals. Aad it is no igaoble 
ambition to wia the ardent appreciation of even immatare tastes aad 
hearts. Its brief eadarance is compensated by its intensity. Yousit by 
the fireside and read your leisurely Times, and you feel a tranquil enjoy- 
meat. You like it better than the “ Sorrows of Werter” but you do not like 
it a tweatietd part as much as you once liked the “ Sorrows of Werter”’. 
You woald be interested ia meeting the man who wrote that brilliant and 
— leader ; bat you would not regard him with speechless awe, a3 
somethiag more than human. Yet, rememberiag all the weakaesses oat 
of which men grow, and oa which they look back with a smile or sigh, 
who does not feel that there is a charm which will oot depart about early 
youth? Longfellow knew that he would reach the hearts of most mea 
when he wrote such a verse as this— 

The green trees whispered low and mild ; 

It was a sound of joy! 

They were my playmates when a child, 
Aad rocked me in their arms so wild ; 


Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy! 
Sach readers as are youog wen, will anderstand what bas already 
been said as to the bitter iadigaatioa with which the writer, some years 
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90, listened to self-conceited elderly persons who put aside the arga- | 
ments and the doings of younger men with the remark that these younger 
en were boys. There are few terms of reproach which I have heard 
attered with looks of such deadly ferocity. And there are not many 
wbich excite feelings of greater wrath in the souls of clever young men. 
] remember how in those days I determined to write an essay, which 
should scorch up and finally destroy all these carping and malicious 
critics. It was to be ealled “‘ A Chapter on Boys.” After an introduc- 
tion of a earcastic and magnificent character, setting out views substan- 
tially the same as those contained in the speech of Lord Chatham in 
reply to Walpole, which boys are taught to recite at school, that essay | 
was to go on to show that a great part of English literature was written | 
by very young men. Unfortunately, on proceeding to investigate the | 
matter carefully, it appeared that the best part of English literature, | 
even in the range of poetry, was in fact written by mea of even more | 
than middle age. So the essay was never finished, though a good deal | 
of it was sketched ou terday I took out the old manuscript ; ond | 

| 





after reading a bit of it, it appeared so remarkably vealy, that I put it 
with indignation into the fire. Still I observed various facts of interest 
as to great things done by young men, and some by young men who | 
never lived to be old. B t the dramatist died at twenty-nine. | 
Christopher Marlowe wrote “ Faustus’’ at twenty-five, and died at thirty. 
Sir Philip Sidney wrote his “ Arcadia’ at twenty-six. Otway wrote 
“The Orphan” at twenty-eight, and “Venice Preserved’ at thirty. 
Thomson wrote the “Seasons” at twenty-seven. Bishop Berkeley had | 
devised his Ideal System at twenty-nine ; and Clarke at the same age | 
published his great work on the “ Being and Attributes of God.” Then 
there is Pitt, of course. But these eases are exceptional ; and besides, 
meno at twenty-eight and thirty are not in any way to be regarded as} 
boys. What I wanted was proof of the great things that had been done 








could only tell that his name was Tom, and that he lived at the top of a 


| stair. It was a poor neighbourhood, in which many people live at the 


top of stairs, and the description was vague. I spoke to two humble 
decent-looking women who were passing, thinking they might gain the 
little thing’s confidence better than me ; but the poor little men’s great 
wish was just to get away from us, though when he got two yards off he 
could bat stand and cry. You may be sure he was not left in his trouble, 
but that he was put safely into his fether’s hands, And as I was coming 
home, I thought that there was an illustration of something I have been 
thinking of all this afternoon. I thought I saw in the poor little child’s 
desire to get away from those who wanted to help him, though not know- 
ing where to go when left to himself, something analogous to what the 
immature human being is always disposed to. The whole teaching of 
our life is leading us away from our early delusions and follies, from all 
those things about us which have been spoken of under the similitude 
which need not be again repeated. Yet we push away the hand that 
would conduct us to soberer and better things, though when left alone we 
can but stand and vaguely -_ about us; and we speak hardly of the 
growing experience which es us wiser, and which ought to make us 
happier too. Let us not forget that the teaching which takes something 
of the gloss from life-is an instrument in the kindest Hand of all; and 
let us be humbly content if that kindest Hand shall lead as, even by 
rough means, to calm and enduring wisdom—wisdom by no means in- 
consistent with youthful freshness of feeling and not necessarily fatal 
even to youthfal gaiety of mood ;—and at last to that Happy Place, 
where worn men regaia the little child’s heart, and old and young are 
blest together! K. H. B. 


ee 


KISSING. 


by young fellows about two-and-tweaty ; and such proof was not to be| Man is the only animal that kaows how to kiss) Dogs lick their mas- 
found. A man issimply a boy grown up to his best ; and of course what | ters and bears their ragged cubs, cats their kittens in place of nursery 
is done by men must be better than what is done by boys. Unless in | baths and Turkish towels, donkeys rub noses, cows and horses fondle 
very peculiar cases, a man at thirty will be every way superior to what | each other’s heads and necks, love-birds nestling close on the same perch 
he was at twenty ; and at —« { to what he was at thirty. Not indeed | dive rosy bills into fluffy heaps of brilliant down, or chirrup them toge- 
hysically ; let that be granted. Not always morally ; but surely intel-| ther in very sweet and loving guise ; 80 do pigeons and stock doves, and 
tually and westhetically. perhaps some others ; but noae of these creatures kiss, Even low-class 
Yes, my readers, we have all been Calves. A great part of all our! savages do not kiss like civilised men; so that we may take this habit 
doings bas been what the writer, in figurative language, has described as | and function to be actual evidence of intellect and civilisation ; which is 
Veal. We have not eaid, written, or done very much on which we can | pleasant idea at any rate. 
now look back with entire approval. And we have said, written, and| Kisses have generally b2en made matters of ceremony and state sym- 
done a very great deal on which we cannot look back but with burning | bol, as well as those dearer expressions of feelings which require no settled 
shame and confusion. Very many things which, when we did them, we | ceremonial. To kiss the forehead is the instinctive siga of elderly good 
thought remarkably good, and much better than the doings of ordinary | will: and whenever fathers give any blessing at all, they seal it with a 
men, we now discern, on calmly looking back, to have been extremely | kiss upon the forehead of the child. Kissing the chealiaans is, in some 
bad. That time, you know, my friend, when you talked in a very fluent | places, the siga of inferiority: not always, though, whea the shoulders 
and animated maoner after dinner at a certain houee, and thought you | are fair and round : 
were making a great impression on the assembled guests, most of them | 
entire strangers ; you are now fully aware that you were only making a 
fool of yourself. And let this hint of one public manifestation of veali- | 45 Keats says. P : ’ — 
ness, suffice to suggest to each of us scores of similar cases. Butthough| Kissing the foot is a sign of inferiority ; so of the hand, but most of all 
we feel, in our secret soula, what calves we have been, and though it is | the ground, which is even baser than the foot, and gets its special hal- 
well for us that we should feel it deeply, and thas learn humility and | lowing from the mere passage of the adored. The Poles, Bohemians, and 
caution, we do not like to be reminded of it by anybody else. Some | Russians, catching the ugly trick from the Asiatics, kiss the ground be- 
people have a wonderful memory for the vealy sayiugs and doings of | fore the stick and the superior, and are safficieatly honoured in the per- 
their friends. They may be very bad hands at remembering anything | mission so to abase themselves. Is it too much to say that they will ne- 
else ; but they never forget the silly speeches and actions on which one | ver come to good while that debasing trick remaias as an institution 
would like to shut down the leaf. You may find people, a great part of | among them? 
whose conversation consists of repeating and exaggerating their neigh-| _It is curious to trace the gradual change of certain customs, which, be- 
bour’s Veal ; and though thet Veal may be immature enough and silly | giauing in simple manly respect, and end in slavish self-abasement. The 
enough, it will go hard bat your friend Mr. Soarling will represent it as | habit of kissing the ground, or foot, is one of them, Among the early 
a good deal worse than the fact. You will find men who while at col-| Romans the higher magistrates gave their hands to be kissed ; and, un- 
lege were students of large ambition bat slender abilities, re- | der the first emperors, the monarch did the same. Bat this was soon 
veoging themselves in this fashion upon the clever men who beat | thought too familiar to be an act of true homage; so, only the superior 
them. It is easy, very easy, to remember foolish things that | officers kissed the hands; while the inferior were to be content in touch- 


—— Enough white 
For Venus’ pearly bite, 


were said and done even by the senior wrangler or the man} 
who takes a double first-class; and candid folk will think that euch 
foolish things were not fair samples of the mea ; aad will remember, too, 
that the men have grown out of these, have growa mature and wise, and 
for many a year past woald not have said or done such things. Bat if 
you were to judge from the conversation of Mr. Limejaice (who wrote 
many prize essays, but through the malice and stupidity of the judges 
never got any prizes,) you would conclude that every word uttered by 
his succeseful rivals was one that stamped them as essential fools, and 
calves which would never grow intooxen. Ido not think it is a pleasing 
or magnanimous feature in any man’s character, that he is ever eager to 
rake up these early follies. I would not be ready to throw in the teeth 
of a pretty butterfly that it was an ugly caterpillar once, unless I under- 
stood, that the butterfly liked to remember the fact. I would not suggest 
to this fair sheet of paper on which I am writing, that not long ago it 
was dusty rags and afterwards dirty pulp. You cannot be an ox with- 
out poem fe having been a calf; you acquire taste and sense gradu- 
ally ; and io acquiring them you pass through stages in which you have 
very little of either. It is a poor burden for the memory, to collect and 
shovel into it the silly sayings and doings in youth of people who have 
become great and eminent. I read with much disgust a biography of 
Mr. Disraeli, which recorded, no doubt accurately, all the sore points 
in that statesmaa’s — I remember, with great approval, what 
Lord Joho Manners said in Parliameot in reply to Mr. Bright, who had 
quoted a weil-kaown and very silly passage from Lord John’s early 

try. “I would rather,” said Lord Joba, “ have been the man who in 
Fis youth wrote those silly verses, than the man who in mature years 
would rake them up.” And with even greater indignation I regard the 
individual who, when a man is doing creditably and Christianly | 





work of life, is ever ready to relate and aggravate the moral delinquen- 
cies of his schoolboy and studeat days, long since repented of aad cor- 
rected. “ Remember not,” said a man who knew human nature well, 
“the sins of my youth.” But there are men whose natare has a pecu- 
liar affinity for anything petty, mean and bad. They fly upon itasa 
vulture oo carrion. Their memory is of that cast, that you have only to 
make inquiry of them concerning any of their friends, to hear of some- 
thing not at all to the friends’ advantage. They are individuals, after 
listening to whom you thiak it would be a refreshing novelty, almost | 
startling from its strangeuess, to hear them say a word in favour of any | 
human being whateoever. | 
It is not a thing peculiar to immaturity ; yet it may be remarked, that | 
thoug® it is an unpleasant thing to look back and see that you have said 





ing the royal robe, or their owa hands, as not worthy to be permitted to 
nearer participation. Sometimes the emperor kissed the mouth and eyes 
of those whom he wished to gladden with most sigaal honour ; bat this 
was a very rare privilege ; aod persons whom he wished to disgrace he 
kissed with marked coldness. Agricola complained that when he re- 
tarned from overcoming the stubborn Saxoaus, Domitian gave him a 
“ cold kiss,”’ and left him standing in the crowd unnoticed. The cold 
kiss has long since away, but the complaint remains, and one 
would have liked Agricola better if he had never made it. In process of 
time the Roman emperors, not content with having their hands kissed by 
men kneeling, demanded to be treated like the aad to be kissed on 
the feat ; later, to have even the ground kissed before them. Diocletian 
was the firet to command this manner of salutation, aud his successors 
were not slow to follow his example. Christianity, too, did not disdain 
to borrow of heathendom—even sach things as were opposed to its ioner 
spirit and inteation. Thus, it seemed to popes a fine thing to require 
the baser laiety to kiss their feet ; and in 710, Pope Constantine the 
First, on entering Constantinople, caused the Emperor Justinian to kiss his 
foot. Vateatiae the First made the custom permanent ; and, ever siace 
827, the laity has crouched and crawled up the steps of St. Peter’s 
chair to kiss the toes of the great fetish enshrined thereon. But, as the 
pope wears a slipper with an embroidered cross upon the upper leathers, 
by a pleasant fiction saving to pride, men assame that they kiss the sa- 
cred eymbol and not the buman toe: thus adding self-deception to de- 
gradation, and itting one unmaniiness the more. Protestants are not 
required to go through this ceremony. Eaough for usif we bend slightly 
oa entering the presence, as one would to any other reigning power ; and 
even the stiffer necked of the Catholic princes get off with an adequate 
genuflexion. But the late King of Spain kissed the pope’s foot, notwith- 
standing bis blue blood. 

Kissing the pastoral riog has thesame meaning. The bishops, as well 





as the popes, had their feet kissed in early times. This was afterwards’ 


commuted for the haod—kneeling. Now, however, only the symbol, the 
ring—not kneeling, but slightly bending the knee. This is found to be 
the lowest to which modera pride can fall. 

Kissing the sovereign’s haads at court presentations is also only a com- 
promise, beginaing from the same foundations. Even Charlemagne and 
his sons required this degrading service from their courtiers, and had 
their feet kissed and knelt to, like s0 many popes or gods. With us the 
ceremony has evaporated into a bow or a name; in Prassia it is of ex- 
ceeding rare occurreace to kiss hands at court at all ; while in Spaio, the 
kisses are as exactly raled as the depth of the visiting-card ia Cnioa, or 


or done something very foolish, it is a still more unpleasant thing to be | the manner of giving oneself “happy despatch” in Japan. When the 
well aware at the time that you are sayiog or doing something very | Ozar dies, his corpse is affectionately kissed ; aod the same custom is ob- 
fooliab. Ifa man be a foo! at all, it is much to be desired that he should | served with the Jews. When a Jew is dying his nearest relative kisses 


be a very great fool, for then he will not know when he is making a fool | 
of himself. Bat it is painfal not to have sense enough to know what you 
should do in order to be right, but to have sense enough to know that | 

‘ou are doing wrong. To know that you are talking like an ass, yet to | 
eel that you cannot help it ; that you must say something, and can think | 
of nothing better to say ; this is a suffering that comes with advanced | 
civilization. This is a phenomenon frequently to be seen at public din- 
ners in country towns, also at the entertainment which succeeds a wed- 
ding. Men at other times rational, seem to be stricken into idiocy when 
they rise to their feet on such occasions ; aad the painful fact is, that it 
is conscious idiocy. The man’s words are asinine, and he knows they | 
are asinine. His wits have entirely abandoned him: he is an idiot for | 
the time. Have you sat next a man unused to speaking at a public | 
dinner ; have you seen him nervously rise and utter an incoherent, un- 
grammatical, and unintelligible senience or two, and thea sit down with 
a ghastly smile? Have you beard him say to his friend on the other side, 
in bitterness, “I have made a fool of myselt!’’ Ard have you seen him 
sit moodily through the remainder of the feast, evidently raminating on 
what he said, seeing now what he ought to have said, and trying to per- 
suade himself that what he said was not so bad after all? Would you 
do a kindnese to that miserable man? You have just heard his friend on 
the other side cordially agreeing with what he had said as to the badness 
of the appearance made by him. Eater into conversation with him ; 
talk of his speech, congratulate him upon it ; tell him you were extremely 
struck by the fresh and naturalnese of what he said, and there is 
something delightful in hearing ua unhackoeyed speaker, that to speak 
with entire flueacy looks professional—it is like a barrister or a clergy- 
man. Thus you may lighten the mortification of a —_ — mac ; 
and what you say will receive considerable credence. It is wooderfal | 
how readily people believe anything they would like to be true. 

I was walking this afternoon along a certaia street, coming home from 
visiting certaia sick persons, and wondering how I should conclude this 
essay, when, standiog on the pavement on one side of the street, I raw a 
little boy of four years old, crying in great dictrese. Various individu- 
als, who appeared to be Priests and Levites, looked as they paseed at 
the child’s distress, and passed on without doing anything to relieve it. 
I spoke to the little man, who was in great fear at being spoken to, but 
told me he bad come away from his home and lost himeelf, and could not 
find his-way back. I told him I would take him home if he could tell 
me where he lived ; but be was frightened iato utter helplessness, and 








him to receive his latest breath ; he is kissed when dead, as a farewell ; 
and again, when carried to the grave ; even though seven or eight days 
may have passed. Thus we read : 

“ When Jacob had made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his 
feet into the bed, and yielded up* the ghost, and was gathered unto his peo- 

le.” 
" “And Joseph fell upon his father’s face and wept over him, and kissed him.” 

Kissing, which means in the Hebrew simply adoration, or “ touching 
with the mouth,” was always one of the tial parts of heathen reli- 
gion, without which was no possibility of either piety or virtue, and peo- 
ple were branded as atheists who neglected to kiss their hands, or the 
statues of the gods, when they entered a temple. Indeed, the feet and 
knees of the gods were quite worn away by the constant touch of the 
worshippiog lips: as is the case now with certain sainte and shrines 
abroad. This custom stood the brave Demosthenes in good stead ; for, 
when he was the prisoner of Autipater and was taken by the soldiers 
into the temple, he raised his hand to his mouth, as if in worship. The 
soldiers thought it was an act of adoration ; but it was an act of wa ond 
instead. He did not mean to salute the gods, but to take the po 
which he had long ago prepared for such an emergency. And did not 
the le of Cos, when they found Psyche sleeping among the butter- 
fliea roses, treat her as Venus “ by kissing her right band?’ So at 
least says Apuleius, that most origional and delightfal of story-tellers. 
Even at this present day the Mabometans kiss the ground in the direction 
of Mecca. 

The early Chris‘iaus had their religious kiss, like all the rest. As the 
initiated into the Eieusinian mysteries kissed each other in token of bro- 
therhood and equal knowledge, so did the first disciples in their Agapes, 
or Love Feasts. But, in 397, the Council of Carthage thoaght fit to for- 
bid all religious kissing bet the sexes, notwithstanding Saint Peter’s 
exhortation, “Greet ye one another with a kiss of charity.” It also for- 
bad all lying on couches at mixed meals; and finally broke up the 
agepes altogether, as of a somewhat too dangerous tendency for ordinary 
humanity. Several later sects have, at various times, sought to bring 
back the institution of the kiss of peace ; bat thoagh very pleaeaat to the 
feelings, and doubtless exceedingly edifying to the young, it has gene- 
rally been found necessary to prohibit the use and continuance of the 
same, and to go back to less godly forms of salatation. It still lingers 
both io the Greek and Romish Churches. In Rassia, and wherever the 
Greek Charch prevails, all persons kiss each otber on Easter day ; that 











being their great festival and day of rejoicing; as Christmas is with us, 
and the Jour de l’An with the French. “Christ is risen,” they say, as 
they kiss each other on the cheek—great hairy moujiks, flat-faced pea- 
sant women, slim nobles, and high-bred ladies indiscrimiaately. For- 
—_ the women kissed each other at table immediately after the pre- 
fatial glass of brandy or vodki had been served ; but that pretty custom 
has now gone out. Just before the celebratioa of the Communion, too, 
in the Romish Charch, some kissing is done. The officiating priest kisses 
the altar, then embraces the deacon, saying, “ Pax tibi, frater, et eocle- 
sive sancte Dei” (Peace to thee, brother, and to the Holy Church of God). 
The deacon embraces the sub-deacon, with “ Pax tecum” (Peace be with 
thee) only; and the sub-deacon, in his turn, kisses the inferior clergy, 
who thus are all bound in a mystic chain of love and concord ; the firat 
liak of which lies in the kiss of the officiating priest laid on the altar. 
No religious ceremony in our own Church is now specially consecrated 
by a kiss ; except, perhaps, the wedding kiss, which old-fashioned clergy- 
men yet contrive to get from bride and bridesmaids duriog that mys- 
terious conference in the vestry when the bride signs away her indepen- 
dence for life. 

The Bible is fall of sweet and tender kissing passages, with some terri- 
ble and treacherous intervening ; for the old Jews, when they could not 
get their ends — blows, did not ecruple to employ lying kisses and 
false caresses, ow i t and beautiful and pathetic is the kiss 
which Jacob gives to Rachel by the well, when, weary, weeping, and 
footsore, he fiads himself among his mother’s kindred, and kisses the 
young girl who afterwards becomes his wife and the mother of his choser 
son! The kiss preceding this was eminently tragic—the kiss with which 
be received his blind old father’s blessing, and robbed Eau for the se- 
cond time of his birthright. When Esau came in from his bunting, and 
“ cried out with a great and exceeding bitter cry,” when he learnt his 
brother’s treachery, we find no kiss sealing his paler blessing. That had 
gone with the “ dew of heaverf, and the fatness of the earth, and plenty 
of corn and wine,” to the clever, crafty Jacob: to poor deprived Esau 
was left only the dew of heaven, aod the doub‘ful living by the sword, 
with the future hope of breaking his brother’s hated yoke from off his 
neck ; but no kiss, and no blessing. Yet God had given to Esau the 
greater blessing of a generous nature: a nature which knew neither 
guile nor malice, which never quailed for fear, and never lied for gain. 
Years after, when the two brothers met, Jacob “bows himself to the 
ground seven times, until he came near his brother :’’ he lad cause for 
fear and humiliation enough ; but Esau “ ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on bis neck, and kissed him ;’ and that kiss showed what 
kiod of heart was in the brave impetuous hunter. 

So, too, Joseph kisses his brethren when he makes himself known to 
them ; and here again the kiss is one of generous forgiving and noble 
self-suppression, not only of ordinary salutation ; still it was the ordinary 
manner of salatation, for when Jethro brought Zipporah and her two 
sons back to Moses, “ Moses went out to meet bis father-in-law, and did 
obeisance and kissed him ; and they asked each other of their welfare 
and they came into the tent.’”” And many years later we find David 
kissing the old prophet Barzillai, as he bie: him and sent him away. 

The next kiss to this——of David's to Barzillai—is of a very different 
class ; and, excepting that One whick has become the type of all treach- 
ery, is the most treacherous aad cold-blooded of any ou record. 


“ When they were at the great stone which is in Gibeon, Amasa went before 
them. And Joab’s garment that he had put on was girded unto him, and upon 
it a girdle with a sword fastened upon his loins in the sheath thereof ; and as he 
went forth it fell out. * : 

“ And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou in health, my brother? And Joab took 
Amasa by the beard, with the right hand, to kiss him. 

‘But Amasa took no heed to the sword that was in Joab’s hand; so he 
smote him therewith in the fifth rib, and shed out his bowels to the ground, 
and struck him not agaia ; aad he died.’’ 


Very beaatifal is the kiss of peace which David gives to Absalom— 
that wayward favourite who was for ever paying back his father’s love 
aod mercy with rebellion and violence, and who, four verses after that 
forgiving kies, geta the favour of Israel by an act of treacherous conde- 
eceasion. 

“ And it was so, that when any man came nigh unto him to do him an obei- 
sance, he pat forth his hand and took him, and kissed him.” 

No wonder that he “ stole the hearts of the men of Israel!” Who, in- 
deed, could have been proof against the seductions of a young prince, 
beautiful as a god aad familiarly loving as awomant Had not Joab, 
the wild, fierce captaia, preferred his aliegiaace to obedience, and loyal- 
ty to love, Absalom might have kissed his father’s kingdom away from 
him. Weocan understand the extreme coadesceasion of this familiar 
kiss, by the different manoers of even the private friends of the princes, 
Were not David aod Jonathan friends and brothers ia affection? 

“1 am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: voy leasant hast thou 
been uato me; thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of woman.” 

Yet when David met Jonathan in the field whither his friend had come 
to save his life, he did him the homage of an iaferior, and such as a 
simple soldier might pay the king’s son. 

“ He fell on his face on the groand, and bowed himself three times.” 

Afterwards comes the friend : 

e fat they kissed one another, and wept with one another, until David ex- 
cee 7? 








But sometimes the kiss may be where there is least affection. In that 
matchless idy!, Rath, it is Orpah who kisses her mother-in-law, and 
leaves her ; but Ruth, who does not kiss—at least not then—cleaves unto 
her. 

“ Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after thee ; for 
whither thou goest [ will go; and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my God : 

« Where thou diest will | die, and there will I be buried ; the Lord do so to 
me, and more also, if aught but death part thee and me.’’ 

No need there of the mere act of kissing when each word was full of 
the tenderest caress, and every accent a kiss from heart to heart! Or- 
pah’s kiss had not half the love of Rath’s yearning words; and senti- 
ment, usually so prodigal of symbols, contented itself there with simple 
speech, while the colder love took on itself the warmer utterance. 

There is one kiss in the New Testament full of pathos and divine 
meaning. This is the kiss which Mary Magdalene gives when she 
washes the loved feet with her tears, and wipes them with ber hair. And 
here is that most terrible kiss of all—the kiss in the garden of Gethse- 
mane which meant betrayal—the “ Hail, Master!’ which meant death. 
Bat this was a kiss scarcely to be spoken of ia an article like the pre- 
sent. There are some things before which we must simply veil our 
heade and pass on. 

Secular history has also its kisses of treachery. When the conspira- 
tors went tow: Camsar to stab him, they made as if they would salute 
him according to the custom ; but the kiss they gave him wasa two- 
edged sword, and their homage, death. Cesar sank at the foot of Pom- 
pey’s statue deceived, if not betrayed, by a caress. So Othello kisses 
Desdemona before he smothers her : 

——When I have plack'd thy rose, 
1 cannot give it vital growth . 
It needs mast wither : I'll smell it on the tree. 
But the “ balmy breath” that almost did 


_— ie 
Justice to Rewer 5 == sword, 
failed just to the extent of that “almost.” Neither innocence nor love ; 
neither kisses nor regrete, coald calm the furious nature all aflame with 
jealousy and hate ; and O:hello’s farewell kisses, tender and heartbroken 
as they were—the straining grasp of a man who loves even while he 
elays—had no magic io them to redeem poor Desdemona’s life. 

Shak has countless kisses of all complexions. There is the kiss 
of Petruchio, when 

——he took the bride about the neck, 

And kissed her lips with such a clamorous smack, 

That, at the parting, all the charch did echo. 
And there is that grand kiss of Coriolanus, 

Long as my exile, sweet as my revenge, 

which contains such a world of character and passion, and intensity in its 
fierceness and love; dwarfiag iato mere inanity Byron’s celebrated wish— 

That womanhood had but one rosy mouth, 

To kiss them all at once from North to South. 

And there is Romeo’s kiss in the vault ; and Aathony’s dying kiss, so 
tender and so sad— 

Of so many thousand kisses, the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips. 

Bassanio’s, when the leaden casket is found to hold the golden prize, 
and the dall outside, which had no shadowing forth of the glory within, 
gave him all that the more flatteriag had withheld. Aad there is Mari- 
ana’s in that exquisite song which every one kaows by inmost heart, but 
which the hand caanot be stayed from writing, so bewitchiag is the mar- 





vellous music and grace of those lines : 
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Take, ob take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forswora ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn ; 
But my kisses bring again, 
Bring again, 
Seals ot love, but seal’d in vain, 
Seal'd in vain! 
But think of Titania’s, when she “ kisses the fair large ears of her 
entle joy ;” while, farther on, come the qaaint kisses of Pyramus aod 
Thisbe. given through the chinks of Tinker Snout’s fingers—the fingers 
which were made to 
present a wall, 
And such a wall as f would have you think, 
That had ia it a cranny'd hole or chink. 


It would be lengthy work to pick out all the “ kissing comfite” from 
Shakespeare. 1a his time, maidens were not sby nor wives reserved, and 
things were dove aod talked of in the choicest company which it would 
be now impossible to allude to. English civilisation was then far bebiad 
the old Roman times of nicety and refinement, when a man would as 
soon think of kissing his wife in the presence of his daughters, as we 
sbould now think of performing the same grace ia an open railway-car- 
riage. The Romans were very strict; and only near blood relations 
might kis the women of the family at all. And theo, not for love or 
friendebvip, bat to fod out if they bad been drinking wine in the master’s 
absence, The Greeks did more than this; they made their wives eat 
onions wu*>ever they were going from home, so that they might be eure 
no poachs.s woald trench on their preserves. For who would kiss 
Aspasia herself with the flavour of garlic clinging round her delicate 
mouth? Eogland in Shakespeare’s time, therefore, had gone back sadly 
from these surlier days of reticence. Long after the custom had been 
abandoned abroad, it remained in fall force bege. In “ Notes and Queries . 
of September 9, 1554, will be found a curidts extract from the Life of 
Wolsey by Cavendish. He says: 

“T being in a fair great dining chamber” (in a castle belonging to M.Crequi, 
a French nobleman), “ J attended my lady's coming ; and after she came hither 
out of her own chamber, she received me most gently, like one of noble estate, 
having a train of twelve gentlewomen. And when she, with her train, came 
all out, she said to me, ‘ Forasmuch,’ quoth she, ‘as ye be an Englishman, 
whose custom is in your country to kiss al! ladies and gentlewomen, without 
offence, and although it be not so bere in this realm, yet will I be so bold as to 
kiss you, and so shall all my maids.’ By means whereot I kissed my lady and 
all her women.” 


® Balstrode Whitelock, at the court of Christina of Sweden, was 


honoured in the same manner. It was May-day, and Whitelock bad | ded by my mea without hesitation or resistance, under the most solemn | 


made a féte for the queen, which she was graciously pleased to attend ; 
when, after the “little collation,’ as he calls it, “ she, being full of 


pleasantness and gaiety of spirits, among other frolics commanded him | 


to teach her ladies the Eoglish mode of salutatioa ; which, after some 


fellow ! 


has aleo lately been again brought intojactice by Mr. Horace Marryat, in| Some time after this, perhaps some yeare—for the e 
bis recert book upon Denmark. The first of these accounts but few | —the old clergyman became i:], and felt that bis last hour was approach- 
readers may have seen ; the second is so unsatisfactory and even inaceu-| ing. He was a really good man, anc might bave died in peace, if it had 
| rate, that it may be well to narrate this curious story in its trae and tra- | uot been for the dreadtal secret which was weighing heavily u 
ditional form, as it is told io the nurseries of its fative country, and conscience. By his oath of office each clergyman in Denmark is bound 
taereby banded dowu from one geseration to another. There may be | conscientiously to enter all such transactions as are connected with bap- 
some hazard in doing so in these days of ealightened criticism, when tiems, marriages, and burials, and what else belongs to the offices of the 
many people are more inclined to be aceptics than believers ; yet evento | church, in the parish registers, in order that these records may, as the 
| them the legend may not be altogether without interest, as it furnishes | occasion requires, serve as legal evidence. For this reason, and becaugg 
an illustration of a most contested mode of recording the events of the | of the oath of secresy which be had been frightened into swearing, he wag 
| past,—namely, oral tradition, such as is atill the habit ia some few places | perplexed ; aatil at last be couid not bear it any longer. So he madg 
| In the north, although with more soathern nations it bas loag been out | bis wife promise him also to keep the secret ; whereupon he dictated the 
| of practice. = story to her, which she wrote into the chared register. This statement 


pete 
poch is not stated 


Toward the middle of the last ceatury, the peaceful inhabitants of the 
parish of Romaoe, a secluded rural community on the shores of the Ise- 

| Fiord, in the north-westera part of the island of Seeland, were equall 
| perplexed and alarmed by the sudden appearance of a large ship off their 


unfrequented coast, which for several days kept cruising about the neigh- 


| bourhood, As the majority of the iobabitants about Romsoe consisted of 
a sea faring population, the old sailors and fishermen were not long in 


| be signed himself ; and, on account of its extraordinary nature, he made 

| bis wife aud the sexton also put their signatures to it as witnesses. He 

| then pasted the leaves of the book upon which the story was entered 

| carefully together, ia order that no one might see it, at all events, before 

bis death. 

| When, after the decease of the old clergyman, a new incumbent was 
appoiated to the parish of Romsoe, and he came to look at the retords of 


| finding out that the mysterious stranger was a foreign man-of-war; but they | '2¢ church, bis attention was, of course, attracted by these leaves, which 


were entirely at @ loss how to accouut for her preseace, as Denmark was 


; at that time at peace with all the world. After sutddry consultations 


| they went, according to custom, to their much respected pastor, a vene- 


rable old man, and begged of bim to offer up prayers for their safety and 
preservation from any calamities that might possibly arise in consequence 
of this extraordinary phenomenon ; for as such they could not help consi- 
deriog the strange apparition. 1t was nota long time, however, before those 
simple minds recovered their wouted equanimity ; and most of them bad 
ceased even to speculate about this event, when, in the middle 
of one of the following nights, the good pastor was rou-ed from bis quiet 
slumbers by repeated koocks at the door of his house. Oa first getting 
up he thought that it was merely some message from one of hia parish 
ioners for him to come and baptize a newly-bora child, or to admiuister 
the Jast consolations to some dying person ; but he was utterly conf>an- 
ded when, on getting to the door, te perceived three strangers—an officer 
in uniform, accompanied by two mariae soldiers, armed with loaded mas- 
| kets, His heart failed bim sadly ; bat, before be could recover from his 
surprise, the officer advanced, aud, holding a written document in his 
band, accosted him in good Danieh, though with an uomistakably 
foreign accent. “ My orders are,”’ said be in a firm but courteous voice, 


“to conduct you instantly to your church, there to wed a couple, who | 


are expecting your arrival. You must allow yourself to be led biiadfold- 


promise of eternal secresy. If you object in the slightest degree to any 


| of these conditions, I am commanded to shoot you on the spot.” 
There was 00 help but to obey ; #0 the old man returned to his room, 


| to fluish dressing, and at the same time to tell his wife not to mind his 


bad beea pasted together with such evident care. Bat, as it was part of 
| his daty to be acquainted with their contents, he did not hesitate to ag 
| parate them ; and there he found, to his no smal! surpriee, the above ex. 
traordinary story, formally written down and attested, so that it left no 
| Foom for doubtiog its truth. As this event seemed to bim equally straage 
aud important, be wrote at once an official letter to his bisnop, who for- 
warded it to the minister ot Public Instruction ia Copenhagen. By way 
of acknowledgment of this letter, he is snid to have received a somewhat 
| severe reply, rebukiog him for such an excess of official zeal, and at the 
same time ordering him to send the register itselt immediately to the 
‘capital. Some weeks afterwards, the records of Romsoe parish were re- 
| turaed to their proper place; but the leaves containing this story had 
been cat out. There the matter, as far as tradition is conceraed, ends, 
Since theo the rumour has been prevalent, that the strange ship wasa 
Rassiaa man-of-war, which brought a Russian prince to that secluded 
place, there secretly to be married to a princess of Gettorp, for political 
purposes, The object of this seems to have been, on the part of the bride- 
groom, to become united to this lady, apparently agatost ber will, and 
then, after having secured for bimself the advantages arising out of 
| sach a union, to get rid of his unhappy bride at the very moment when 
the fact of the marriage had been formally established. 

Such is the story of Romsoe Charch, as told by the people themselves, 
No one in the couatry doubts its truth ; yet no one has been able to as- 
certain the particulars of the tragic eveat. It remains, therefore, for 
faiure historians to explaia who the bridegroom and bride really were, 
| why they were married ia so mysterious a maoner, and what were the 
dark objects for which the beautiful lady of the story was murdered in 


retty defences, their lips obeyed, and Whitelock most readily.” Lucky | absence. He then resigned bimeelf iato the bands of the strangers, by | *¥ch an extraordiaary and revolting manner. 


| whom he was blindfolded and led to the chureb, which is situated in a | 


Bat if the English kept longer to the practice than the foreigner, they | lonely spot, at some distance from the village, not far from the ebore, | 
owed it to him originally, for Collet says—still the same autbority— | and surrounded by a little cemetery, planted with shrubs acd trees. 
“The pleasant practice of kissing was utterly unpractised and unknown They led him away in silence; and the basdage was not removed | 
in England till the fair Princess Roaix (Rowena), the daughter of King | from bis eyes until he-actually stood in the church, where he was still | 


Sa 


MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Hengist of Friezland, pressed the beaker with ber lipkens, aod saluted | 


the amorous Vortigera with a busjen’’ (little kise). 


When James the First of Scotland met Anne of Denmark, he was go- | 
ing to kiss her after the English fashion ; but Anne did not approve of | riore. The pews and the nave 


more bewildered by a strange scene. The whole plece was brilliantly 
lighted up, aod filled with people, but of a far different aspect from its 
habitual peaceful coogregation—for they seemed nearly all to be war- 
were filled with foreiga marine soldiers and 


such familiar doings, and repulred him. Yet, after be had some private: sailors, all in green uniform and fally armed, as if on parade or prepared 


taik with her aside, she became more amenable, and suffered him to kiss | 
her in the presence of the whole court. The proud and pompous Con- | number of officers. The bridegroom bad all the 
stable of Castile was glad to’kies her lovely maids of honour, with whom | He wore a richer uniform thao the rest, bad a 
there does not seem to have been any overwhelming difficulty. The cus-| seemed a young thoagh sullea-looking man. The bride 


tom was much reprobated by the Roundheads and all the Puritan party. 
Hear what good old John Bunyan says against it; and sarely his words 
might have been quoted as full of sense and justice, in such times as the | 
old-fashioned canvassing for elections, when all the pretty women were 
kissed—or even now, when under the mistletoe, the poor ugly ones are 
nol ° 
* The common salutation of women I abhor ; it is odious to me in whomsoever 
men salate those women that they have 


I it. When I have seen 
viaited and that have visited them, Ihave made my objecticns against it: and | 


for battle. In froat of the altar stood the bridal couple, sarroanded by a 
marks of a high-bred man. 
star upon his breast, and 

was a lovely 
lady with a rich dress, and she bad an angelic countenance ; bat her 
beauty could oot hide a sad expression and deadly pallor. 

Sach was the sight that dazzled the good parson’s eyes when he stood 
in the church. Atter he had been iatrodaced to the bridal pair, the offi- 
cer who had conducted him thither, and who acted throughout as inter- 
preter,—for they all spoke a foreiga, and to him unintelligible, language, 


—commanded bim ia the name of the bridegroom to take a solemn oath | 
ropa A 


upon the Bible of 





aod eternal secresy with re- 


gard to what was to be done, and what he might see upon the occasion. 
‘when they have answered that it was but a piece of civility, I have told them | Ajith 


that it was not a comely sight. Some, indeed, have urged the | kiss ; bat | put 
salute the | ac 


then I have asked them why they have made balks? why they di 
most handsome and let the ii tavoured ones go.” 
Why, indeed? That is just what the Mormons, more generous than 
Bunyan’s friends, do not do: they make no balks of even the ill-fa- 
red. 


vou 

Beautiful and sad are many of the kisses scattered about literature and 
history. There was the kiss of the Troubadour Gaaffre Radel, Prince of 
Blaye, who fell in love with the Countess of Tripoli only by report, and 
pined away so sorely for love and yearning that bis heart went from bim, 
and bis life was dead within him, He took ship and sailed over the 
waves to see her: and she, touched by his devotion, went down into the 
ship as it lay in the bay of Tripoli with Gauffre nigh unto death on 
board. As she went to bim, and took bis band, and kissed him, the poet’s 
love leapt up into its last flame : be gave ber one long look, blessed her, 
and then died—with her lips upoo his. The lady went into a coavent. 

Then there was the precious kiss which Margarida, wife of Raimoo de 
Roussillon, gave her lover the Troubadour Guillem de Cabestanth, when 
“ she stretched out her arms, and sweetly embraced bim in the lone cham 
ber.” Ab! that kiss was dearly purchased! for Raimoa, coming to the 
knowledge of all it meant, gave Margarida her lover’s heart to eat, dis- 
guised as a savoury morsel. When be told her what she had done, she, 


ough this proceeding was most irregular, there was no help for it 
to obey. So the old clergyman swore tremblingly to what they ex- 
ted from him. After this he was made to solamaize the marriage— 
when there was produced a very elegant sort of certificate, such as is 
used for royal persons, which h» himself, the bridegroom aod bride, and 
their witnesse-,sigaed in due form, instead of writing their names in the 
register of the church, as is the usage upon ordinary o*casions. 

Hereupon he was agaia blindfolded, aod hurried back to his house by 
the same men who bad brought him to the place, and there left with the 
injunction not to stir uatil the next morning. 

He was, however, too much excited to remain quiet; so he told his 
wife that he had only come back to fetch something which he had previ- 
ously forgotten, aad thea, in spite of bis fears, crept out of doors again, 
and returned ou a bye-road to the neighbourhood of the church, where 
he concealed himself unobserved behind the sone wall of the cemetery, 


terious congregation bad not yet left toe place. The lights were still 
burniog, and the people seemed to him occupied in chanting a kind of 
strange, but very solema and melodious byma ; wien, all of a sudden, he 
Was siartled by the report of a single shot fired within the building, aad 
followed by one single piercing shriek. Then all was still; the lights 
were extinguished ; and, some time afte:, be perceived that a sileat pro- 
cession began to move from the church towards the aoeighbouring sea- 





saying that “if she had eaten so sweet a morsel, would eat a 
more,” dashed herself from the window into the castle yard : and so di 
in great pain—but more happily than if she had lived. And there was | 
Francesca’s kies, so sweet and yet so sad, so guilty and so pare, wheo, 
“ trembling all over,” Paolo kissed her—and they read no more for that | 
day. And there wae the kiss which Marie Stuart gave the sleeping poet, | 
Alain Chartier, and before all the court, too; and that other kiss—or | 
rather, many kieses—given by Marguerite de Valois to Clement Marot, | 
of which this poet makes such tender, boastful account, prefigaring 
Leigh Hant’s assertion, that | 

Stolen sweets are always sweeter, | 

Stolen kisses much completer. } 

One of the strangest kisses on record is that (which I firmly believe in) | 
told in the “Arabian Nights,”’ whea the Lady of Bagdad, who goes to pur- | 
chase a rich staff, is asked for only a kissin retarn. No money will buy | 
it; no honours ; nothing but a kiss on ber fair cheek. So, holding her | 
veil that the passers-by may see nothing, she offers her cheek to the young 
merchant’s kiss ; and tLe wretch bites it savagely through instead. But 
all the “Arabian Nights” kisses are as strange and wild and fetterless as | 
the emotions they exprees. We, in this colder North, can hardly) 
understand the state of mind and manners detailed therein. 

Sweet and lovely is the maiden’s kiss in Paradise and the Peri,—* the | 
last long kiss which she expires in giving ;” full of beauty and poetic | 
fancy Diana’s kiss, when she stole down from heaven to the sleeping | 
shepberd-boy lying like a lily on the summit of Mount Ida; mouroful | 
the kisses of Hero and Leander; heroic those “ kisses thrie’’ given by | 
the knight to the laidly beast who starts up a comely maiden ; revolting | 
the kisees given by the devil to the witches in the sabbaths ; very plea- | 
sant the sugar kieses which young boys and girls delight in giving to each 
other with a “crack.” But of all the pleasant, teoder, quaint, — 
ing kisses, give me that strange salute whch the Norwegian maidens be- | 
stow upon you after they bave put you to bed, and tucked you up well be- | 
tween the sweet-emelling sheets ; for then, beading their tresb, fair faces, | 
do they not kiss you honestly upon your beard, with no thought of shame | 
or doubt ? 

What other kisses are there? There is“ kise in the ring,” the favoarite | 
Sanday game on Hampstead Heath, when the young mea and women are } 
tired of donkey-riding ; and there is kiseing ander the mistletoe, which | 
unbappily is fast dying out from genteel society. There is the kiss blown | 
away from the tips of all four flogers crampled up iato a point, into} 
which the old act of bh e bas sunk; and there is the Frencbman’s 
kiss, which brushes your dete with tafts of bair ; and the Italian’s kiss, 
which, if you are a woman, st poe lightly on your hand in the most 
— maooer possible; and there is the baby’s wet, open-mouthed 

ise, 80 infinitely precious to women, and so terrible to men; and our 
pretty little pouting sister's kiss, on the day when we first parted ; and 
our dear eld father’s ; and handsome Harry’s, flashed and baif-teartul, off 
to bis first school ; aud——-Well, no matter whose! 





ROMSOE CHURCH ; A LEGEND FROM THE BALTIC. 
BY PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTELN, 

The following story bas already been twice referred to in the publica- 

tions of this country. 1t was mentioned for the first time in the Casket, a 


shore. But he was too frighteaed to see or remember more, and returaed 
home by the same road he oad last come by, as soon as it was safe for 
him to move. ‘ 


Oa the following morning he, as a matter of courae, i diately re- 


among some bushes. From this hiding place he could see that the mye- | 


To those who are familiar with the literature of the Middle Ages, with 
| the monorbymic romances, the historic ballads, the chansons de gesie, lays, 
| legends, and fabliaux of the Trouvéres, the songs of the troubadours, with 
| their vivid flasbiog description of battles, sieges, courts, and castles, 
“ Ao Essay on the Milicary Architecture of the Middle Ages, translated 
| from the French of Mr. E. Viollet-le-Duc, by Mr. M. Macdermott,”’ and 
‘just published in London, will possess a charm apart from its architec- 
| tarai character. Mr. Viollet-le Dac descants lucidly and pleasantly, not 
| ouly of the castellated architecture of these ceaturies, but of the engines 
| of warfare, aud of the successive modes of attack and defence ; and, with 
the assistance of numerous illustrations, succeeds in conveying a great 
deal of very minute information oa these subjects. The work had already 
| been received with marked favour on this side of the Channel before the 
| translation was published ; aad this will place it withia the enjoyment of 
| a larger circle. 
| There are two great eras in military architecture ; the first being the 
resalt of the Crusades, when the passive system of defence was -uper- 
seded by ap activity equal to that required for an attack ; and the second 
| being that marked by the introduction of guopowder. The commence- 
ment of the latter era was the starting-point from which the subject has 
| gradually been divested of everything like picturesque effect, till it has 
| resolved itself, in the aspect of its fabrics, into the terrible uniformity 
| and ugliness recognized by the term barrack style. In so far asa re- 
vival of pictorial results might be beneficial, the essay, with its telling 
| illastratioas, may be of service ; but, au reste, the days of castle-building 
| are departed. Castles were esseatially a feature of feudalism, and it 
would be meaningless to revive them. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
| trace in the compass of a few pages the successive steps made by genera- 
| tious of men, through centuries of time, towards the protection of their 
| possessions, or the acqaisition of new territory. Uatil the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the defeace was stronger than the attack, the balance 
| of power, in the absence of gunpowder, being in favour of the massive- 
| cess of the architecture. Thas, in Norman times, the defence relied 
| mainly upon its passive force,—the height of the walls defying all at- 
| tempts at esgalade,—the streogth of the gates resisting all efforts at 
forcing them. Bat towards the end of the fourteeath century, the attack 
became superior to the defence, and so it has remained ; the converging 
fire of besiegers having advaotage over the diverging fire of the be- 
sieged. Not ooly this, bat the whoie scheme of warfare bas been altered 
by the application of modern appliances. In old times, the attack and 
defence were sabdivided into parts, and thence iato parts again; each 
tower of a castle being a separace fort, and again each story of that tower 
capable of separate and strong defence ; so that the action took place on 
sites crowded with infinity of uaexpected contrivances, and depended in 
great measure upoa individual prowess. The us: of gunpowder de- 








paired to the church, in order to discover, if possible, a clue to this strange 
eveot, aod to try and find out something about the tragedy which he 
suspected to have beea enacted whilst he was listening from bis biding- 
place to what appeared to be, and could have beea, nothing else than a 
& most sinister deed. But, on a first inspection, every trace of the scene 
of the precedirg night seemed to bim to have as utterly vanished as if the 
whole bad been a mere dream. Without wisbing or daring to violate his 
involuntary oath, he could not, however, resist the temptation of availiag 
himself of the aid of his sexton, an old and trastworthy man, who, besides 
his communal office, had for many years held the position of a confidea- 
tial servant to the good pastor. From this circumstance there bad 
sprung * between them a sort of intimacy by n0 means uocommon in sach 
cases. To this man he therefore threw oat all sorts of vague hints of bis 
suspecting that sometviog might have happened of late in or about the 
eburch, aad that he considered it part of their offivial daties to make, ia 
all quietness and secresy, sach searches on the spot, as would show 


quently, went together to the church, and, after having pradeatly locked 
the doors from withio, ieaewed in common the hitherto fruitless exami- 
nation of the place. They went into every corner, and looked at every- 
thiog, until they grew tired, aad were oa the point of giviog up ail 
hopes of fludiog any traces that might lead them to discover something, 
whea the sextoa suddenly perceived that one of the great flagstones in 
frout of the altar, which covered the opening into one of the ancient 
family vaults uoder the chareb, bad recently been moved. The good 
parson was seized with violent alarm, feariog to fiad bis worst suspicious 
coatirmed ; and bis friend soon participated, though as yet but vagaely, 
in his misgivings. 

By means of the tools which were used in digging the graves, and are 
usually kept ia a remote corner of raral “churches, as well as by dint of 
pt reeverance, the two succeeded at last, though not without mach toil, ia 
removing the beavy stone from its place. Oa descending iato the vault 
they were startled to fad a perfectly new coffia, of plain wood, without 
any plate, or other indication upon it, to show whose remains it might 
contain. This iadaced them carefally to open it ; and there lay the great 
lady, beautifal in death, as she had beea during her lifetime, with ber 
nuptial veil for a winding-sheet. Ia ber left breast there was a gun shot 
wound, the bullet of which must have passed right through ber heart. 
The good paster cried with awe aad sorrow, for he thought of her pale 
aod mournful look when be united her“ uatil death” with the su:lea 
bridegroom. The sextoa was dumbstrack at rst ; but, upon seeing that 
his master kaew more about it, he pressed him until the story came out. 
Then they closed the coffia again, aad replaced the large stone over the 
vault; aod the clergyman made the sexton swear, before they left the 
chureh, that be would never, uolees authorized by him, reveal the awful 


story. 

lo the meantime the foreign man-of-war had vanished before the next 
morniog without a trace. The secret was most conscieatiously kept by 
the two mea; aad nobody else ia the place even so much as suspected 
what had bappeoed during that dark oight, and who had thea been added 





periodical printed some twenty or thirty years ago at Glasgow ; and it 


to the sileat inmates of Romsoe Church vauit. 


ded a wider raoge, an enlarged field of operations and united action. 
The futility of the axiom that whatever defends sould be defended, was per- 
ceived by Machiavelli, who laid down as a primary rule the inadvisabi- 
any complexity of the kiad in the construction of fortresses. 

r. Viollet-le Dac has chosen for especial illustration the Chateau 
Gaillard, the fortress built by Richard Cceur de Lion on the Seine for 
the protection of the capital of his Norman territory,—Roueo. With all 
due deference to the Freach architect sand er this must be con- 
sidered as essentially an Englisd castle as that of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The details, which are amply illustrated, prove that our lion-bearted 
monarch was a most skilful architect, engineer, and nmseter of defence. 
This is one of the new lights by which to read history, for which we 
should express ourselves indebted to Mr. Viollet-le-Duc. The castle was 
built under the immediate superintendence of Richard; and, with all its 
subtle contrivances and defences, was completed in a twelvemoath ; when 
| be is said thas to have apostrophized it :—“Qua’elle est belle, ma fille 





ae |d’un an?” The outworks were so extensive that a towo, known as Petit 
whether these suspicions uad aay real foundation or not. They, conse- Andeley, 


arose within their enclosure. The enceinie of the principal por- 
| tion of the castle preseots a variety to the usual mode of building pre- 
| valent, which must be ascribed to the genius of Richard. It consisted of 
| massive masonry arranged in a succession of segments of a circle, con- 
| nected by a series of short cartains of an evea length. The keep also 
| differed from the common type. It was a mighty tower, strengthened 
| by a girth of reversed pyramids, through the broad bases of which, on a 
| level with the sammit of the tower, were machicolations for close de- 
| fence ; and these were sur ted with ac liated parapet, which was 
| pierced with loophol Notwithstanding the i strength of this 
| fortress, it fell before the skill of the warlike Philip Augustus only a few 

years after the death of Richard. 

The timber galleries (hourds), which were thrown out on the crests of 
curtains aod towers whea in a state of siege, occupy a full meed of attea- 
tion. These appear to have been too little considered by archeologists 
when examining the remains of castellated buildings. hen attack was 
anticipated, the defenders strengthened their position by erecting gal- 
leries wience they could command the bases of the curtain walls and ex- 
terior towers, which they would otherwise only have beea enabled to 
protect so far as they were flanked by towers; and, as the operations of 
the enemy, both by mine and cats (chats, gals, gates) and baitering-rams 
(moutons, bossens), were directed to these, it will be seen bow important 
their defeace became. This accession to the means of defence was as 
common to the English castles as to the French. Froiseart, the French 
ee who, from bis five eareulete with the queen of a! Edward 
IIL, as secretary, would probably tae an eyewitness, bas among 
hie MSS. a vignette showing that the castle of Newcastle theese 
hourds. In times of peace 














were succeeded by stons parapets (chemins de 
ronde) resting on corbels trebly or poly; notched. There are au- 
merous instances of Ee 
towers, the Edwardian castles makiog free useof tas : (2.17 mode of 
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construction. Windsor, Morpeth, Conway, Warkworth, Brancepeth, the 
Pele Towers of Northumberland, are specimens in question. 

Mr. Le Duc shows an inti quaint with the various engines 
of war, and with skill depicts every particular of a siege. In the “ Dic- 
tionnaire Raisonné de |’Architecture” these subjects are treated at still 
greater length; and it is to be regretted that all instead of part of the 
illustrations one to this branch of the subject were not inserted in 
the present volume, Engineers (ingegneors) were specially appointed for 
the construction of military engines as early as the end of the twelfth cen- 
tary. There was the moving wooden tower ; which, running on rollers, 
could be propelled up to the castle walls; and which, being furnished 
with a moveable bridge, permitted the besiegers to land on the parapets : 
then there was the moveable coloured platform called the cat (the Roman 
musculus, rat,) which affurded cover to the assailants when they wanted 
to undermine the towers or curtains with pickaxes or fill up the moat 
with earth or stones: farther, there were the battering rams and the ca- 
tapults (/rébuchets,) mangonels, calabres, and pierriers, all of which were 
worked by counterpoise, aud possessed accuracy of aim to the prevention 
of the besieged from keeping upon their walls. During the formation 
and putting into position of these several engines the workers ware pro- 
tected by palisades, brat/ishes, and moveable mantelets (wooden screens. ) 
The wooden turrets, the cats, and other machines were covered with raw 
ox and horse hides, to prevent them from catching fire, as the besieged 
used their utmost endeavoura to eet them aligh!, sewing up, in cloths, 
fire, sulphur, and flax, which they let down the wa!ls by chains with the 
double purpose of blinding and suffocating the assailants as well as de- 
stroying their engines. When the walls were reached by means of mines, 
the besiegers smeared the timbers with which they propped the walls 
during the process of sapping with pitch and vast quantities of bacon 
fat. When they had accomplished their task they retreated, setting fire 
to this inflammable mixture. In fine, the energy with which the rude 
materials at command were used, and the invention bestowed upon their 
application to destructive purposes, are lessons which the most imposing 
of our guardsmen might study with profit. Water as well as fire was 
largely taken into acccunt as an assistant in defence. 

The immense number of castles both in England and France is very re- 
markable. The French castles may be said to have accommodated the 
whole French army ; not so the English. The English monarchs pos- 
sessed an organized army of archers, which they could command indepen- 
dently of any assistance from their nobles. 
Freoch always lost and the English always won. The French nobles 
feared to trust the lower classes with weapons; feeling that their nume- 
rical strength was so considerable that, if once trained to act in combina 
tion, their own power would be held in check. Their sovereign, there- 
fore, relied entirely upon them tor bis army, with the exception of hired 
troops of Genoese or Brabancon archers. The nobles responded to his 
call with their retainers, idauds, valets, and brigands, forming a rabble 
ratber than a regular force ; and, as at the first reverse the hired archers 
took the opportunity to plunder and return to their homes, these had to 
bear the brunt of the battle. It is ecarcely surprising, therefore, that the 
cbateaux were of an extent beyond that required for the vie privée de la 
nobleese féodale. This extent begat immense power on the part the owners. 
The proud device of the lord of the Chateau de Coucy was,— 

Ne prince je suis, 
Ni comte aussi, 
Mais le Sire de Coucy. 





We may recommend the volume more especially to our engineers, who 
may thence learn that the “ ingegueors’’ of old, whilst grasping their 
work with the most practical of aims, did not eschew beauty of form. No 
one will close the volume without an expression of admiration at the mas- 
terly manner in which the engravings have been executed ; nor without 
a feeling of satisfaction at the entenle cordiale now prevailing between the 
two nations, which bas permitted the use of French illustrations in an 
English translation. — London paper. 

a 
NOVA SCOTIA GOLD FIELDS. 
Report Addressed (o the Earl of Mulgrave, 
BY THE HON. JOSEPH HOWE. 


My Lorp,—The Gold discoveries in this Province, having not only fur- 
nished employment to hundreds of its inhabitants for some months past, 
but having now attracted ihe attention of capitalists in England, and of 
the labouring classes at home and abroad, it becomes desirable that the 
Government of Nova Scotia should furnish, in some official form, such 
information as shall guide those who may desire to invest either labour 
or capital in ovr mines. Your Excellency baving assigned this task to 
me, | enter upon it with a design to state the facts, in the order in which 
they haveaccumulated, witbout colour or exaggeration. There are too 
many profitable employments in this Province, to make it desirable to 
lure people to one that may be unprofitable, or even doubtful ; andI am 
well assured that your Lordship bas no desire to attract immigration to 
our shores by stat ts that are unfounded, or arts that have elsewhere 
produced much misery and disappoiatment. 

The existence of auriferous deposits in Nova Scotia was unsuspected 
till 1860. It is strange that they should not have been turned up by 
the Agriculturiet, or the Roadmaker, still stranger that they escaped 
the vigilance of the early pioneers of Natura! Science—Titus Smitb, 
George Dancan, Dr. Gesner, Dr. Webster, Alger and Jackson, all of 
whom were laborious and painstaking investigators, and some of them 
elaborate writers on the Mineralogy of this couatry. Dr. Dawson, in 
1855, suggested the possibility of finding gold in Nova Scotia, and indi- 
cated with some accuracy the region where it might be discovered. But 
the Dr. had found none, and no interest was taken in the subject, until 
gold was discovered, last summer, in the neighbourhood of Tangier. 

The discoveries made in 1860, your Excellency is aware, were unim- 
portant. Some hundreds of persons, tempted by rumours of the exis- 
tence of the precious metal, rushed into the woods rear the head waters 
of the Tangier, ten miles from the sea coast, and proved the existence of 
gold, it is trae, but in quantities so small, and such a distance from 
roads and ‘navigation, as to promise no return to the most industrious 
miner. The facts having been investigated and made public, the excite- 
ment subsided, and the people returned to their ordiaary pursuits. 

Ia March, this year, a mao, stooping to drink at a vrook, found a piece 
of gold shining among the pebbles over which the stream flowed. He 
picked it up, and, searchiog, found more. This was about half a mile to 
the eastward of the debouchment of the Tangier River, & stream of no 
= magnitude, taking its rise not very far from the sources of the 

usquodoboit, flowing through a chain of lakes, which drain, for many 
miles on either side, a rugged and wildernese country, and falling into 
the Atlantic about forty miles to the eastward of Halifax.—The locality 
was most favourable for miaing operations, being within balf a mile of 
navigation, and surrounded by a hardy population engaged in the Fieh- 
eries, whose small craft could readily transport everythiag that the 
miners might require. 

Though gold was brought to the capital in small quantities in the 
spring, and some of it exhibited to the Legislature, nobody was sanguine 
enough to believe that it could be obtained in sufficient abundance to 
pay for the labour of industrious men, who could earn from four to six 
sbillings Sterling per day at almost any other employment. The feeling 
of the Legislatare evidently was, that what might prove a delusion and 
@ suare ought not to be over-estimated ; and that the Government ought 
to proceed with caution, that the people might not be misled. It was 
necessary to make some arrangements, however, as persons were rushing 
in, and the proprietors of the land claimed protection from the Govern- 
ment. Their acquiescence in any policy that might be adopted, was 
easily obtained, and a | Surveyor was sent down to Tangier, with 
instructions to lay off a few lots, 50 feet by 20—to charge a rent of forty 
dollars for them—to keep the peace, and to report from time to time to 
the Commissioners of Crown Lands, to whose custody, by the act of last 
session, the mines of the Provioce bad been transferred. 

Though the rent was bigh, and the areas small, some lots were taken 
up by the sanguine and adventurous, led by a few persons who had 
worked in California and Australia. Though no very great discoveries 

were made, confidence in the deposits ateadily increased, and the pioneers 
worked on with cheerfulness ind 5 

Your Excellency visited the mines in May, and your attention was ar- 
rested by the fact, that two men, from one of the agricultural districts, 
bad taken from a pit, dug four feet wide by five feet deep, seventy-five 
dollars’ worth of gold, three days prior to your visit, As six dollars 
Would have paid these men for their labour, it was apparent that they 
had made a profit of sixty-nine dollars in three days. This profit was 
not derived from the chance discovery of a nugget, but from crashing 
the quartz, veins of which, there was good reason to believe, ran for 
miles aloug the sea coast, or from washing the crambling rock and soil 
by which they were surrounded.—It was impossible ‘o resist the concla- 
sion that what these two men had done, hundreds might do on and 
around the same locality ; and that if auriferous deposits of equal ricb- 
bess could be discov: in other sections of the couatry, profitable em- 





ployment would be furaished for thousands of men, and our exports and 
revenue would be largely increased. 

Though still reluctant to add to the excitement which this fact, and 
others of a similar character, occurring every few days, occasioned, it 
was the duty of the Government to give reasonable facilities, that the 
voluntary exertions of the people themselves should be materially aided, 
and that as little as possible of their labour should be lost.—The Sur- 
veyor was instructed to reduce the price of the lots from forty dollars to 
tweaty, and expend the money received in draining the mines, and 
in making a road to the shore. From this period confidence in the re- 
sources of Tangier has steadily increased. The numbers who have found 


employment there all the sammer have ranged between four and eight | 


marshes, protected by an aboiteau. It is about (en miles east of Halifax, 
| with boat navigation to the shore; but the harbour is a poor one, with 

only shelter for small vessels.—Gold having been discovered near this 
stream in June last, quartz digging and placer washing were commenced 
in arude way, and any body who chose, or who could get permission 
from the proprietors, dag and washed, and prospected. Quartz was found 
upon the surface and in the veins beneath the soil, bat although at one 
time expectations were highly raised, the interest in Lawrencetown 
gradually diminished, until, wheu I visited the place about a month ago, 
there were only four or five men at work, and the prospects did not war- 

rant the employment of an officer or any interference of the Government. 


Ono the 28th August, Thomas Belt, Eeq., a Mining Enginee 

hundred, and the number of small lots taken up is now about ninety-five, | emivence, sent to this country by the Mon py i. song 
for which about £475 currency has been paid. The quantity of gold | who have organized under the name of the “ Nova Scotia Gold Mining 
taken out it is impossible to estimate, as no royalty is exacted, and no | Company,” informed me officially that he bad purchased for that Com- 
returas are made. Everybody digs out of his own claim what be can and | pany a Farm at Lawrencetowa, and requested permission to work the 
carries it away ; but from the quantities brought to this city, and sold, | whole or any parts of it that he might select, for a term of years. Having 
or exposed in other ports of the Province, it is apparent that a very large | ascertained that this Company were represented by three geatlemen of 
amount of goid has been brought into the market, while stores of un- | large capital, and of the highest respectability, your Excellency was ad- 
crushed quartz have accumulated at the mines. Whatever has been ob- | vised to siga a Lease: Mr. Belt bindiag the Company to buy up pre-ex- 
tained has been got by the most simple process, and without any of the | isting claims—to employ at least fifty men upon the works—to place upon 
aids which science in other countries lends to the miver. A rade sort of | them adequate plant and machinery, and to pay such royalty, not to ex- 
Crusber bas been placed upon the ground within the last month, but it | ceed five per cent. as shall be imposed by the Legislature —This arrange- 
does its work imperfectly, and is unprovided with the apparatus by which | ment was scarcely completed, when gold was discovered on a wooden 
the fiaer particles of gold are amalgamated aod secured after the quartz | bill in the rear of Mr. Charles P. Allan’s farm at Waverly, on Lake 
is crushed. Thomas, about 10 miles north from the harbour of Halifax. I visited the 
Ia other countries the discovery of gold bas attracted mixed multi- | place on Saturday last, and found that some hundreds of dollars’ worth 
tudes to the mines, of which the reckless aad dissolute often form a large | of gold had been taken out of loose quartz boulders, lying about the sur- 
proportion. Robbery, riot, and murder, have characterized these mixed | face of a hill, some fifty acres in extent, rising rather abruptly from a 
communities, both in Califoroia and Australia. A strong police force is | small lake and marsh on its western side, and sloping away towards Lake 
required to keep order, the treasure secured can only be transported over | Thomas, one of the Shubenacadie chain, which balf surrounded it on the 
the roads, guarded by mounted escorts; and, in the gambling hells of | east and north. I brought to town, aud your Excellency has seen, the 
the larger towns, the earnings of the successful are often dissipated in | specimens, collected by a farmer named Taylor, which are quite as rich 
a night. In Nova Scotia, gold mining, like everything else, bas developed | as any that have been found‘at Lunenburg or Tangier. They were ob- 











This is the reason why the | 


itself ia an orderly and law-abiding epirit. The improvised community | tained with but little labour. Gold, io all the eccentric forms which it 
at Tangier has been permitted to govern itself. There has been no resi- | assumes, is to be seen with the naked eye in every fragment of the quartz. 
dent magistrate or policemen, on the ground, during the five months | Taylor has refused $80 for these specimens. They are probably worth 
that the mines have been worked. There bas not been an act of violence, | $100. The accounts of this discovery created much excitement, hundreds 
or a life lost, hardly a blow struck. Two men, detected stealing, were | rasbed to the ground, and an ardour for speculation seemed to take pos- 
drummed out of the settlement, and larceny is unkzowo. Men sleep and | session of the whole community of Halifax. A Company was immedi- 
work unarmed, leaviog their property secure ia their huts; and the | ately formed to purchase the whole hill, and in the course of two days 
roads are a safe in the neighbourhood of Tangier as are the streets of | fifty applications for claims were lodged with the Commissioner of 
Halifax. Crowao Lands. 

The Tangier Mines bave been visiied, during the summer, by your Ex-| As it is apparent that individuals, working small claims, without 
cellency, by Rear Admiral Milne, by Prince Napoleon, and the Princess | shafts, tunnels, or machinery, will be compelled to suspend operations on 
Clotilde. They were visited last week by the Hon. Mr. Tilley, Provincial | the approach of winter, your Excellency is aware that, for some time 
Secretary of New Brunswick, who, at a public meeting subsequently held, | past, it has been the policy of the Government to favour the formation of 
thus describes what he saw : Companies or Associations, who can afford to but over their works in 

“ I was gratified yesterday by having made a visit to the gold diggings | winter, and who have capital sufficient to employ the working miner all 
at Tangier, and I feel bound to state here that I was most agreeably sur- | the year round. Though a very common opinion prevailed ia the spring 
prised at the orderly conduct, steady habits, and gentlemanly deport- | that every body applying should have a bit of land, aud a chance to get 
ment that was exhibited by the miners. I found them most soverly and | rich, the experience of one season has taught our people that, though a 
orderly ; I saw them handing around to strangers their specimens of | few fortunate persons may dig wealth out of a siagle claim, gold mining, 
gold—thus exhibiting a perfect reliance in every persou that came there. | like all other mining, to be profitable must be systematic, and that asso- 
I found that specimens worth some three or four hundred dollars were | ciated labour, skilful arrangement, and efficient plant, assuming the 
merely locked in chests in their dwellings, whilst the owners were qujetly | 


engaged in mining Was that not a pleasing exbibition of trust ia 








each other? I felt it was a moral exhibition, on the part of your people, 
that should not be kept in the dark, but should be proclaimed on the 
house tops.”’ 

Uatil recently only two attempts have been made, at Tangier, to work 
any buts ngle claims. A small company, beaded by William Coambers, 
Esq , have combined four or five lots, and are running a tunnel through 
them ; and Mr. Robert Sibley, who acquired some experience and made 
some money by mining in Australia, bas leased from the Government 
three quarters of an acie, and is sinking a sbuft to enable him to work 
bis claim at all seasons of the year.—The lowest depth vet reached in 45 
feet, and the largest nugget found is valued at $300. The gold is got in 
quartz veins, running through slate or earth resting upon granite: in the 
torm of scales, jagged and torn bits, like shot or builets tired againet a 
wall. It issometimes globular, but seldom completely round. The veins 
run east and west. It is found in the soil immediately around the veins, 
but placer washing bas not been very profitable at Tangier, or perbaps 
bas not been attempted on a scale sufficiently extensive to command a 
fair returo. A new lead has just been discovered, and there is every 
reason to anticipate that, as capital and skill, aided by reliable machi- 
nery, accumulated at Tangier, the precious metal will be procured with 
less labour aod yield a more abundant return. 

In June gold was discovered in the County of Lunenburg, about 60 
miles to the weatward of Halifax. A peniosula, which forms the western 
side of Lunenburg harbour, and which stretches from the Shire Town of 
tbat name for five miles iato the Atlantic, terminates in a biuff promon- 
tory about forty feet high, with steep cliffs on the eastern side, but on 
the westera sloping down toa stretch of level land with another bay 
beyond. The average breadth of this peninsula is about balf a mile. 
The bluff promontory occupies about half of this distance, and presents 
to the sea a frontage worn into caves, popularly called “ The Ovens,” 
aod wh'ch resembies those, though not so extensive, around the Giant's 
Causeway in Ireland.—The quariz veins run in all directions through the 
promontory, and are visible to the naked eye without labour. These and 
thé circumjacent soil, were discovered to be auriferous in June, and a 
go number of persons rushed in and began to stake off claims.— 

hough single lots were taken up by a good many, it was evident that 
the experience gathered at Tangier had taught the value of combiuation. 
Ci,npanies were formed, and larger areas applied for. Three or four, 
with adequate capital and a highly respectable Directory, have been or- 
ganized, and are now preparing to test the resources of the peninsula by 
an adequate expenditure. 

While attention was generally directed tq the Upland, Mr. John Camp- 
bell, a gentleman of considerable science, with a natural tara for geolo- 
gical researches, rightly judging that as the cliff+, with the quartz veins 
running through them, had been, for ages, washed aod crumbled by the 
sea, gold might be found among the sands which surrounded the sea 
shore, tried the experiment, was successful beyond bis hopes, aud imme- 
diately applied to the Depaty Surveyor, who had taken charge, for that 
portion of the shore which immediately adjoins “ The Ovens.’’—As soon 
as the auriferous character of the sacds upon the sea coast was known, 
there was much excitement. Every body rushed from their Upland 
claims, aud began to scramble for the treasure gver whicb, strange to say, 
the farmers in the neighbourhood had gathered sea manure for more thau 
a century, without dreaming of its existence.—With eome difficulty the 
excitement was allayed, the righta of all parties, acquired by discovery 
or cecupation, were respected ; the report of the Deputy Surveyor being 
taken, in all cases, by the Government, as the basis for the adjustment of 
claims. Your Excellency visited Luneaburg, and a simple code of re- 
gulations was framed by the Council, with the aid of yuur observation 
and experience. All is now tranqail at the Ovens ; companies ere pre- 


pariog for systematic operations, and individuals are working their sepa- 


rate claims with cheeriulocss and order.—The «hore wasbiogs have 
proved very rich.—Mr. Campbell baving associated himself with William 
Cunard, Esq., and Mr. R. G. Fraser, proceeded to work the four ehore 
claime, which formed the frontaze of some seveoty upland lote takea by 
this compaoy io the rear. ‘hough no accurate retura bas been given by 
these gentlemen, there is every reason to believe that a very large eum 
bas been taken from these shore claims within a month, and the rights of 
those three gentlemen have since been sold to a larger company for 
£1,200, they retaining all that bad been obtained up to the day of sale. 
—Others who obtained shore lots, have also been very successful, the 
richness of the sands diminishing as the shore recedes from the cliffs. 


The upland claims have yet only been worked in the rudest way. No 


shaft bas been sunk to _ depth, nor is there avy quartz crueber on the 
—— facilities for miniog at the “Ovens” are very great. 
very part of the Peninsula is accessible by water. Provisions and 
stores can be landed on either side of it, and Quartz can be shipped with 
equal ease.—A Deputy Surveyor is the only officer maiotained by the 
Government at the “ Ovens.” 
no police. No arms are carried or required. Crime is unknown, and 
property is as safe on the roads or at “ the diggiogs,”’ as it isin the shire 
town. 

About the same time that public attention was attracted to the auri- 
ferous deposits at Lunenburg, gold was discovered in several other 
places, at Dartmouth, at Sheet Harbour, and at Lawrencetown. Quartz 
rock was found all along the southero coast, and running for miles back 
into the interior, From what was koowa of the geological structure of 
the country the presumption was reasonable, that quar'z would, and that 
gold might, be found in at least ten of the eighteen counties into which 
Nova Scotia is divided. 

Lawreocetown is a scattered settlement, named after Governor Law- 











rence, on a small stream that rises ia the granite region bebind, and fall- 
ing through a chain of lakes, fiads its outlet to the sea, between ealt 


There is no stipendiary magistrate, and | 


ground to be well chosen, will in most cases command success. 

With a view to turn the resources of Mr. Allan’s farm to the best ac- 
count, a Surveyor has been sent to make a road from the main road to 
the base of the hill, where the gold has been discovered, and to plot the 
| frontage of the farm, that the actual area may be ascertained. When 

this is done, the land will be allotted to companies or individuals, as may 

| seem the most judicious. In the mean time the owner of the soil, and a 
|} small party who are combined with him, have been authorized to open 
| the hill side, that the direction of the leads, and their extent, may be 
| ascertained. 





Though rumours bave reached me of gold discoveries in many parts of 
the Province, and though the presence of gold in other localities has been 
ascertained beyond a doubt, I do not think it pradent to include in this 
report any reterence to diecoveries, which have not been thought of suffi- 
cient importance to demand the verification and direct action of the Go- 
vernment. At Tangier, Lunenburg, Lawrencetown, and Lake Thomas, 
the facts collected are indisputable ; aod the interest taken in those 
mines by capitalists at home and abroad, and by a very large number of 
the industrious classes, warrant your Excellency iu assuming, and so re- 
porting to the Secretary of State, that Gold Mining in those localities, 
whatever may occur elsewhere, will be per y established as a new 
branch of industry, tempting to the capitalist, and attractive to the im- 
migrant. 

a view of the ioflux of population, and of the commereial activity 
which these gold discoveries are likely to creats, I am well assared that 
your Excellency is’keenly alive to the responsibility which devolves upon 
the Government to meet this new condition of things with foresight and 
discretion. We may sbare the prosperity of California or Australia, We 
should avoid, if possible, the mistakes made in and with respect to those 
countries, We want population ; and a steady stream of industrious im- 
migrants will fiad ready employment at our Mines, or will be attracted 
to other pursuits which are presented on every side. In a country 
where good land can be got for £10 sterling the 100 acres, and where an 
immigrant in three years can make himsel! independent ; where there is 
an extensive Fishery, and a profitable coasting and foreign trade—where 
sbipyards abound, and handi-craftsmen are required in every village— 
where there is Coal and Gypsum, Iron, Lime, and Griadstoue, to mine or 
manufacture, and take to market, an immigrant can hardly fail to better 
his condition, even if the gold fields disappoint him. But it should be 
borne iu mind that the Spring is the proper season for poor men, without 
means, to come intoa new country. Those who have means may come 
at any time, and those who have capital can find profitable investments 
for it in any part of Nova Scotia till March or April next. Io the mean- 
time arrangements shall be completed by which they will be instructed 
where to go, that by the readiest and cheapest routes they may fiad the 
most profitable employment.—I have the honour to be, &c., 

Josera Howe. 








Provincial Secretary's Office, Halifax, N. 8., Sept. 4th, 1861. 
—_—— 


COUNT-OUTS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A thickly-attended meeting was beld at Leeds, lately, to consider the 
uestion of the Danish treaty of 1851, on the succession to the crown of 
| Deomark, and also the desirability of some course being adopted to pre- 
| vent the frequent “ count-oute’’ in the House of Commons. Mr. David 
| Urqubart was present, and Lord Robert Montagu was also expected to 
| take part in the proceedings. The noble lord, however, sent an apology, 
| and a long explanation of bis views upon the above subjects. Speaking 
| of “ count-outs” Lord Robert said :— 











| “A *eouct-out’ does not ‘ overtake a dull and stupid speech.’ I bave 
heard many such speeches, when no ove dreamt of counting the house. 
| | have always seen the house nearly empty when the fate of millions of 
our Indian fellow-subjects has been discussed ; but no one tried to count 
| out the house. I bave seen the benches deserted while millions sterling 
| of English people’s money were being voted away; but if anyone had 
| moved ‘ that the bouse be counted,’ he would have been deemed no bet- 
| ter than a fool or a madman. A ‘count-out’ is always preconcerted and 
arranged between the leaders on each side of the house. It is oe 
only when a subject which is inconvenient to government either bas been 
broached or is about to come on. It takes place when @ case has been 
made out which cannot be satisfactorily answered, or when there is on 
the paper for subsequent discussion a notice of motion which is likely to 
| bring awkward facts to light. Sometimes a ‘ count-out’ is resorted to 
| when, in an impending division, to vote one way would be a scandal, and 
would give just offeace to constituents ; and to vote the otber way would 
| imply @ censure on their accomplices, or would commit the goveroment 
| to a course which would militate against their schemes, A ‘count-out’ 
in fact, is quite in d with at y that has predominated in 
| modera legislation—it carries out the determination to conceal things 
| from the nation, and even to take + as supervision and control of affairs 
nds of parliament itself. 
“~ Phd can cone tbus virtually constituted themselves the rulers of 
the empire. Their deeds are kept secret from the people ; and even con- 
cealed ond sbrouded from the inquiring geze of parliament, The Queen 
herself is generally sbut out from the secret deliberations of the cabinet; 
and despatches bave been written in ber name witbout ber sanction. The 
cabinet feel that they rule the empire, and do not blush to affirm it when 
they say, ‘ We sent the army there ;’ ‘We made euch an arrangement 
with that foreign despot ;’ ‘ We propose to take such and such @ course.’ 
The Queen is nothing now in ber own kingdom. Similarly people talk 
of ‘ the government of Lord Jobn Ruseell,’ ‘the goveroment of Lord 
Palmerston.’ But no one thinks of the government of the Queen. When 
avy ove gets impatient under this tyranny of a cabal, and wishes to re- 
turn to the ancient o: der of things, and py, to the best Sovereign who 
ever adorned the throne of England, the honest allegiance which they 
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owe—then the cabal to the right of the Speaker agrees with the ex-cabal 
on the other side to smother these endeavours by a count-out, It is thus 
that the country is crucified between two thieves. Then again the effect 
of these ‘ counts’ is to accumulate a great mass of business for the end of 
the session. Every one then is fagged and ill, from doing a lot of work 
which should never bave been put upon them ; the eccumalation of busi- 
ness ishurried through in the most unseemly manner ; and no one cbal- 
lenges any misdeed or extravagance. Thus the same independence of 

arliamentary eupervision, the same immunity from scrutiny is secured 

y the press of business at the end of the session as by the ‘ couats-out 
at the beginning.” 

— 


THE BURSTING OF POLITICAL BUBBLES. 


We commend to special notice the following extract from an article ia 
the WV. ¥. Ledyer, written by the Hon. Edward Everett. Mr. Everett's 
practical manner of grappling with his subject is ia strong contrast with 
the thousand and one tirades concerning it, that crowd the newspapers 
around us, Something might perhaps be said to modify or qualify even 
what is here written ; but we prefer doing justice to its point and ability 
without any reservation whatever. 

“The English press, with scarce an exception, finds in the recent panic 
at Bull Run not merely a theme for the bitterest taunts, bat the comple- 
tion of the proof that ‘ the bubble of democracy bas burst,’ as if a drawn 
battle, or if you please an ignominiou: rout, suffered by an army of raw vo- 
lunteers at the commencement of a war, proved anything one way or ano- 
ther, in reference to the comparative stability of different forms of go- 
vernment. What bubble burst when Charles Edward, on the 25th of 
July, 1745, landed from ‘a little bark’ of eighteen guns (furnished by a 
private gentleman in France) on the western coast of Scotland, for the 
conquest of Great Britain, aud the overthrow of the House of Brunswick ? 
At the bead of a handful of clansmen, of whom half were armed with 
scythes and bludgeons, the youthful adventurer marched upon the ancieat 
capital of Scotland—an object one would have thought, to Eogland, in 
the middle of the last century, not eo much of fear as of pity. A mo- 
narcby consolidated by azes, whose virago queen two centuries before 
had brought the royal beauty of Scotland to the block—whose armies, 
under Marlborougb, in the preceding generation, bad hambled the pride 
of Louis XiV. in the dust—quailed before an unbreeched rabble of two 
thousand men from the Highlands. Fanic fear marched in their van ; 
the royal army blundered up to the North, while the Pretender was bur- 
tying eouthward ; the gates of Edinburgh flew open, and on the 17:hb of 
September, just three weeks after his landiog, the heir of the Stuarts was 
seated on the throne of his ancestors in Holyrood House. ‘That two 
thousand men,’ wrote the Marquis of Tweedale from Whitehall to Lord 
Milton, who had escaped from Edinburgh, ‘ and these the ecum of two or 
three Highland gentlemen, the Camerons, and a few tribes of the Mac- 
donalds, should be able in so short a time to make themeelves masters of 
Edinburgh, is on event which, bad it not happened, I should never have 
believed possible.’ ‘The panic,’ says another letter, ‘ wrought so power- 
_— some, and worse arugments on others, that the town is now in 
the bands of the rebels.’ 

“ What ‘ babble burst’ when the forces of the Pretender, a few days 
later, met the royal army at Preston ; the numbers about equal, but the 
Highlanders without artillery or cavalry, while the Royalists were pro- 
vided with both—troops that had triumphed under George II. at Det- 
tingen two years before, and had suffered a defeat scarcely less glorious 
than a triumph in the spring of this year, at the memorable battle of 
Fontenoy? At four in the morning the pouss Pretender roused himeelf 
from bis pillow of pease straw, beneath the open canopy of heaven, and 
the fight began ; and ‘in less than five minutes,’ says the Chevalier de 
Johnstone, who was in the battle, ‘ we obtained a complete victory, with 
a terrible carnage on the part of the enemy. It was gained with such 

ty, that in the second line, where I still was by the side of the 

, We saw no other enemy on the field of battle than those who were 
lying on the ground, killed and wounded, though we were more than 
fifty paces bebiad our first line, rauning always as fast as we could to 
overtake them, and near enough never to lose sight of them.’ Not a 
bayonet was wet, nor is it in one battle out a hundred. Artillerymen 
and dragoons fled at the approach of the Highlanders, who threw away 
their guns—those who had guns—and with terrific screams rushed on 
with the claymore. ‘All remedies,’ says Rolt, a royalist, ‘in every 
shape were exerted General Cope and his brother officers, among 
whom was the Earl of Loudon, (afterwards commander-io-chief in this 
country,) to regulate the disorder, but in vain. Neither the example 
nor the entreaty of the officers could animate the dastardly dragoons to 
retura to the charge; the other body of dragoons joined in the flight ; 
~ om ey fled without wielding their swords, through the towo 
of ” A pertion of the infaotry made a momentary resistance 
under the brave Colonel Gardiner, who, after the flight of the dragoons, 
dismounted and placed himeelf at the head of the foot, ‘ where he glori- 
ously perished.’ Like the noble Lyon, the other day in Missouri, seeing 
a detachment of infantry fighting without a leader he exclaimed, ‘ These 
brave fellows will be cut to pieces for want of a commander,’ placed 
himself in their front, cheered them on, and was soon cut in two with a 
Highland ecythe. Not above one handred and seventy of the Royal In- 
fantry escaped, all the rest beiog killed or taken prisovers. Twenty 
captains, twenty-four lieutenants, twenty-nine ensigns, with all the train 
of artillery, baggage, tents, colours and military chest containing £6,000, 
@ valuable acquisition for the Pretender, who, as he had only two cap- 
tains and thirty men killed, and eighty-three wounded, made a triumphal 
entry into Edioburgh carrying all the wounded prisoners, with the 
colours and baggage, in procession through the city, — by the 
Highlanders attended by all the bagpipes of the rebel army playing 
their favourite air, ‘The King shall enjoy bis own again.’ 

“ What ‘ bubble burst’ when Charles Edward, flashed with success, 
his little force now swelled to seven thousand, invaded England, besieged 
and reduced Carlisle, baffled Field-Marshal Wade, and reached Derby on 
his way to Loadon? ‘It certainly appears to me,’ says Lord Stanhope 
in his interesting = on the * Forty-five,’ ‘that the Prince and 
his soldiers were right in their reluctance to retreat, and that had they 
pursued their progress they would in all probability have succeeded in 
their object. A loyal writer,’ (Fielding, the great novelist,) ‘ who was 
in London at the time, declares, that when the Highlanders, by a most 
incredible march, got betweeo the Duke of Cumberland’s army and the 
metropolis, they struck a terror iato it, scarcely to be credited. An im- 
mediate rush was made upon the Bank of England, which it is said only 
escaped bankruptcy by paying in sixpencee, to gain time. The shops 
were shut, public business for the most part suspended, and the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts, desired by some, but disliked by many more, was yet 
expected by all a8 no improbable or distant occurrence. The Duke of New- 
castle, the premier, is believed to have hesitated whether he should not 
embrace the Preteader’s cause, aad George the Second was said to have 
packed up his precious effects aud seat them to the royal yacht, to be 
ready for a start. The day on which the approach of the rebels to Derby 
was made known in London was loug remembered as the Black Friday, 
and Lord Stanhope sums up the matter with the opinion that if Charles 
(whose forces never exceeded 8,000, and these miserably armed and 
clothed, and unprovided with everything requisite for success), had 
marched onward from Derby, be would have gained the Britieh throne ! 
* It is true,’ be adds, ‘I am far from thinking that he would long have 
held it.’ This may be or may not be, but one would think that, with 
the recent memory of eveots like these, our brethrea beyond the water 
might moderate the scorn with which they comment oa the panic 
of our vol #, aod hesitate before they infer trom it that ‘ the bubble 
of democracy has burst.’ Isay ‘recent memory,’ for Charles Edward 
was bora but thirty-six years before Farnham, who was introduced to 

the Prince of Wales in Bostoa last October, and bis wife was living in 
my time at Florence, where she died in 1824.” 
i 


Tue Boeasoo or rut Cextury.—Who owns the London Times? Does 
it belong to Downing Street or the Stock Exchange? What does it say 
this week? What did it say last week? on Monday? on Saturday? 
What will it 7 on Monday next? on Saturday next? Does it grumble? 
does it grin? Is it drawing it mild? is it “ cutting up rough?’ Is it 
ursine, or taurine? Is it bland, or belligerent? In what shape is The 
Thanderer now maequeradiog? Asa bull is be runniog away with Eu- 
sore? In golden form is be bamboozling old Lady Danae at the Bank ? 
Is be a flame of fire? or a melodious swan? With what Minerva is bis 
brain now big? Was it Palmerston who wrote the leading article of 
Thursday last? or Brougham ?—And so on, with a never-ending, still be- 
ginning succession of Who? Why? Wherefore? When? Men croas-ex- 
amine themselves and each other, as if the editor of the London Times 
were a priest of Dodona beating out the destiny of the world on bis old 
pots and kettles! Whereas, if you will bat push aside the curtain, and 
enter—if we may use Wizard Anderson's new woid—the Psychomanteom 








of the House of Commons,” but a emall, young man, with pipe in hie 
mouth, sixpence in bis pocket, a pot of beer at his elbow, and a spoonfal 
of ink before him— Jupiter Scaramouch in al! his glory! This ie the im- 
mortal god, the good reader will please to observe, who bas taken the 
affairs of the United States into bis august keeping—who tells us when 
we may make war and peace; when we may borrow movey. and when 
capitalists must not lend us a groat—who foretells events like a horse- 
race prophet, and who understands our affairs many million times better 
than we understand them ourselves !—. Y. Tribune, Sept. 19. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
RESERVED SEATS. 
ADMISSION 50 Cents. ADMISSION 50 Cents. 


RESERVED SEATS, 25 Cents Extra. 
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EVERY EVENING THE 
GREAT PRESTIDIGITATEUR, 
HERRMANN. 





The Performances of HERRMANN are entirely originaland moral. The distin- 
guishing feature is the 


ABSENCE OF ANY APPARATUS, 
All effects being produced by extraordinary 
MANUAL SKILL. 





Tickets may be obtained at the Academy of Music Box-office ; Sibel’s, Wall 
Street ; Breusing’s ; Scharfenburg & Luis; Hall & Sons’ Music Store; and at 
the principal Hotels, Music and Book Stores. 





[®ZERSATIONAL Art Institution Exhibition of Peintings, $08 
Broadway, corver of Fourth Street. Open from lv A. M.to7 P.M. Admissis cla. 
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A Quiet Week in Europe. 

Making up our accustomed summary before the mail of the 7th inst. 
is delivered here, and in possession of that only of the 4th from London, 
we might almost dismiss the subject with the brief uusensational phraee, 
“no news.” There is little indeed, though probably the announcement 
of a week’s fine harvest weather and of buoyant Consols has interested 
many a reader, who would have been uomoved by tidings of any con- 
Ceivable political event. 

The journals are pre-eminently dull, though there is one topic on 
which they all have their word—the further increase of the 
gafrisons of Canada by a coming force of three regiments, as set down 
last week in our columns. Without tracing, one by one, the ex- 
pression of their views, we may state unbesitatingly that the com- 
mon feeling is one of surprise; and this mainly because our public 
writers see in this movement a departure from the policy of the govern- 
ment, declared, not long since, that the burden of the Colonial defence 
ought in future to fall upon the Colonies themselves. If local circum- 
stances, they argue, render it desirable that the military force of Canada 
should be augmented, let the Canadians avail themselves of their own 
resources in the way of Volunteers and Militia. None profess to know 
the precise reason why the Government has taken this step ; still less 
does any one credit the alarmist view of some of our editorial brethren 
bere, who raise a hue and cry about foreign interference in their affairs, 
whenever the slackness of their own military operations makes their 
Extras go off heavily. For our own part, we think the course of our Go- 
vernment prudent and proper. The military strong: holds of Canada have 
been too much neglected of late years, while the manifestations of unrea- 
sonable ill-will towards us on the part of this Republic have become de- 
plorably frequent. Our Cabinet may possibly bear in mind that the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State has publicly coveted his neighbour’s territory, and 
that a favourite American soldier to this day drums up for recruits, to the 
tune of a future onslaught on Great Britain, meeting with no reproof 


certainty, almost absolute, that through brilliant military achievements 


must be owned that to leave British North America as exposed as it has 
been would be no proof of statesmanship. If Earl Ruseell be asked, ‘‘ Do 
you bite your thumb at us, Sirt” he will simply say “I do bite my 
thumb, Sir.” If the question be put, “Do you quarrel, Sir?” be can 
ans ver in perfect good faith, “ Quarrel, Sir? no, Sir! Nor do we fear the 
ent ‘ance of any Benvolio on the scene, at whose comiog words might wax 
warmer, though one Benvolio has already appeared between other com- 
batants, whose sugared and mistranslated phrases might well be rendered 
also from Shakepeare : “ Part, fools! put up your swords; you koow 
not what you do.” 





From the Continent of Europe the tidings are also meagre, even while 
great events are hangiog in the balance of Fate. To name Hungary and 
Italy is sufficient ; the weighty and now familiar “ questions’ that af- 
fect their welfare are in appearance no nearer a setilement. We 
note, nevertheless, in connection with the latter country, that half-a- 
dosen British screw line-of-battle ships are reported ranoing io and 
out of the Bay of Naples and cruising along the Southern Italian coast— 
certainly not with any such intentions as actuated the French 
equadron before Gaeta, during four months early in this year, 
or such es still prolongs evermore the French military oc- 
cupation of Rome. Sapient American editors who belie history for 
their own small purposes, reiterating without proof that British 
sympathies are always with Abeolutism, are reminded that in this case, 


their own United States and Russia. They frown indignantly upon the 


presumed, is on the whole a cheerful institution, and Siberia a land of 
promise. 

A shower of pamphlets has been rained in Paris ; and certain changes 
are announced in the personnel of the French embassies abroad. Neither 
item suggests a paragraph. 


The Great Civil War. 

Modelling our phraseology after the pattern set by the Emperor Alex- 
ander—which has been pronounced by Mr. Seward as “ liberal, friendly, 
and magnanimous’’—we have to report that the expected great battle 
between “ the two parties” bas not yet come off. The encounters South of 
Washiogton are limited toslight skirmishes and occasional picket-shooting. 
The latter practice is denounced as bratal and contrary to the usages of 
war, the denuaciations being, however, at times varied by a little Larst 





—you will fiod that the “ Ambidextrous Prestigiator’’ is neither the 
Prime Minister nor what the Artful Dodger called “The Vice-President 


of applause, when the victim oa the enemy's side chances to be an 





whatever from the authorities or from the public. Add to this the | 


lies the pathway to the White House at Washington for 1864, and it 


———$——— 
officer. For the rest, we have no expectation that the great battle in 
question will be epeedily fought—that is until farther naval Operations are 
directed towards the Southern coast—so far at least as it is optional on the 
part of General McClellan. Do you ask why? Simply because Mr. W. 
H. Russell has gone on a sporting excursion to the West; and hayin 
missed both Sumter and Bull Ran, he was not likely to peril his chance 
of a third good thing, unless pretty well assured that it was Postponed 
for the preseat. There has been, on the other hand, a succession of oop. 
flicts in Missouri, in one of which, at or near Lexington, the Unionist are 
said to have gained a decisive victory and the Southerners to haye sus 
tained heavy losees—which is indeed the burden of the daily song in re- 
epect to Missouri, Maryland, and Western Virginia. 

One of the principal items of the week is the arrest of the leading ge. 
ceesionist members of the Maryland Legislature, who, it is asserted, wore 
on the point of precipitating that State out of the Union.—Another One, 
that perhaps is of more importance than any battle fought since that of 
Bull Ran, is an apparent difficulty between Major General Fremont ang 
the Cabinet at Washington. The President has directed that officer ao to 
modify his “ proclaimed”’ course in liberating slaves, that it may not go 
beyond the limits of the Act of Confiscation passed by Congress prior to 
its late adjournment. Over the policy of this quasi-reprimand 4 cautions 
dispute bas arisen, while other grounds of difference are also announced in 
print. We only mention the fact, which at least was so grave that Mr, 
Blair, a member of the Cabinet, was despatched to St. Louis at the close 
of last week for personal conference with the General. 

A slight flurry bas also been caused by an announcement from the 
Spanish government in Cuba that vessels from the Confederate States 
would be admitted to ports of that Island, though not coming thither 
under any recognized flag. It was even trumpeted about for a while 
that the Spanish Government had acknowledged the nationality of the 
Confederate States. But, aa usual, exaggerations died out, and pablic 
belief bas settled down upon the fact that while any of the Southerg 
ports are left accessible to shipping, there Commerce will fiad its way,— 
Thus, too, with shipments from the British Provinces, iatended for such 
market as an inefficient blockade leaves open. That such a trade— 
when in articles contraband of war—is a violation of the Queen's 
Proclamation, that it is illegal and immoral, there is no deny- 
ing; nor can it be gainsaid that running a blockade lawfully 
established is at any rate an offence against her Majesty and the laws of 
her realm. What then? Are our Custom House officers in the Colonies 
to go bebind entries duly made for the West Indies, for instance, because 
there may be some ulterior destination concealed? We trow not. The 
remedy lies in the first place in the U.S. Consuls abroad ; secondly in the 
hips of blockading squadrons. That these latter do not do that branch 
of their work negligently is proved from the number of prizes they send 
in for adjadication, oftentimes on very trivial grounds. We venture at the 
same time no defence of this illicit trade; only laughing at the notions 
of Americans makiog virtuous whiaings over it. If the story of all 
blockaded ports all over the world, during the last fifty years, were faith- 
fully written, in each you would find records of American skill, daring, 
seamanship, shrewdness, and success! 

So agaia in regard to the C. S. steamer Sumier, atill uncaught. Oar 
inveterate, persevering, unscrupulous, and amasiogly incon-isteat aus 
er—whose mixture of mistakes and malignity it has become almost s 
weekly duty to expose—bemoaned himself yesterday over the treatment 
experienced by this vessel at Trinidad. The complaint thie time is that 
the “ coal-pinched pirate” was allowed to lie at Port-of-Spaia for seven 
days, and that he, she, or it was supplied with “ coals, powder, weapons, 
and stores.”’ The answer is easy. Privateers are not at liberty to re- 
main in British ports: the Suméer is not a privateer. Coal, over which 
the authorities hesitated, is not contraband of war ; the powder and the 
weapons are sheer fabrications of our neighbour. The rubbish about 
saluting the Confederale flag we have already exposed. 

Sodden with prejadice, the journals right and left of us repeat libels 
without number, although their absurdity has been laid bare. But we are 
weary of the theme, and so must our readers be. The time will come 
when American writers will exhibit more self respect, and more manly 

reliance on themselves. To fawn on Russia and abuse Great Britaio, aod 

hang between fawning and abuse when you speak of France, will not raise 
you in the eyes of the world, we assure you, gentlemen. We will suggest 
| to you the only revenge you can take on the London 7imes. Don’t men- 
| tion its existence, any of you, for a week at a time. Who of you dares try 
the experiment ? 

Several prisocers have been released from Fort Lafayette ; among 
them Mr. Rabmiog, a British subject.—The arbitrary confiscation of 
Southern property is continued, though the policy of the measure is mach 
doubted by many of the best friends of the Union.—Hereafter, it is an- 
nounced, our Government will communicate with ite Consuls in Confe- 
derate ports by means of ships-of-war. Sach neat little craft as the 
Steady, 5, now in harbour, will be useful for this despatch service. 








An Unintentional Lesson. 

On Saturday last there wasa grand “ Union Rally,” a“ Monster Union 
Meeting,” at Bridgeport in Connecticut, whereof the Hon. D. S. Dickia- 
| on and Mr. Thos. F. Meagher were the high-toned oratorical guns. The 
| power and the eloquence of both these speakers have seldom appeared te 
more advantage, if we may judge by the reports ; but on these, as on the 
general theme of the exhortations they delivered, it is not our place to 
| dwell. We desire only to call attention to one little incident, in which 

we may be fairly allowed to take an interest. 
Mr. Dickinson preceded Mr. Meagher, and passing in the course of his 
| remarks from “ this rebellion’”’ to rebellion in general, denounced with 





as in the Spanish contest between Don Carlos and the living Queen | vehement invective the atrocity of rebellion per se. ‘It is,” said be, 





Isabella, the “moral support” of England is given to the Liberal | “ one of the foulest crimes on earth, for it includes every other,” adding 
cause, the cause of unity and freedom. It is true at the same time, we mach more to the same effect. Now however well this mayphave suited 
do not feel called upon to pluck Austria by the beard; nay, we would | the audience, it was an indirect but most palpable assault upon the Irish 
culiivate a close political alliance with ber, if need be, apart from her | 0rator’s stock in trade upon ordinary occasions. To wipe out the right 
Italian embarrassments. For this we are abused by some of these | 80d glory of rebellion is to acnihilate the politival status of macy & 
same sapient writers, who are aghast at the notion of a free country | fourishing martyr to the “cause.” Mr. Meagher nevertheless, we must 
numbering a despotic country among its intimate allies, forgetting all | OW, stood bravely to his guns for the nonce, and fired off a few of his 
the while that they applaud to the echo the vaunted conneetion between | Tegulation blank cartridges at Great Britain. On their range and 
| effect we need say nothing. It is only by what followed that 
dungeons of Spielberg, and sbriok with horror from tales of men forced | We can jadge how inconvenient Mr. Meagher must have deemed 
to “run the gauntlet” through Austrian ranks. The koout, it must be | 


this new doctrine touching rebellion. He had been advertised 
to speak at another Uaion Meeting in C ticut, as the iate of 





| this same Mr. Dickinson. Tuesday last was the day ; Hartford the place 


appointed. The hour came, but not the man. In place of a fine harangue 
from Mr. Meagher on the wrongs of ‘his and the rights of shat rebellion, 
came a telegram thus couched: “J cannot go to Hartford to-day. I go 
to the war. Talking is over for me. Fight is the word.” Are we 
wrong in supposing that even Mr. Meagher himself may shrink from 
blowing hot upon a theme, when his colleague most emphatically blows 
cold? If Mr. Meagher really abjare talking, and stick to fighting, for 
the rest of his career, would not the world be a gainer ? 





The Imperial and the Royal Visitors 
Prince Napoleon Jerome, with the Princess Clotilde, has taken his de- 
parture, and is about immediately to sail in his eplendid yacht for Bos- 
ton, and thence for St. Jobn’s, Newfoundland, on his homeward voyage. 
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May it be safe and pleasant! His Imperial Highness, during his stay 
upon this Continent, bas employed his time profitably, seeing and study- 
ing the country and the people. Last week he was in Canada, where he 
was received with dignified respect by our countrymen, and with mode- 
rate enthusiasm by bis own. After a review at Montreal, he bad aa op- 
portunit y of examining, for the first time, eeveral batteries of Armstrong 
guns—though to do the Prince justice, we believe he is a soldier in defe- 
rence to the name he bears, not from any special aptitude for the pro- 
fession. Sir Fenwick Williams entertained him at dinner. 

The Prioce de Joiaville and bis young relatives have gone to Wash- 
ington, where we observe they have received some attention from the 
Secretary of State. Here and there we read the expression of a timorous 
hope that the greater master of Europe will not be offended thereby. 
The writers however console themselves with the aseertion that this is 
the only country in the world that treats all exiles with respect. How 
convenient are memories! What does history say on thie point as to 
the three last Kings of France and the living Emperor himself? Spare 
us one poor honour. The great asylum for oppressed and exiled Peo- 
ples should not grudge England the privilege of being the refuge of un- 
fortunate Princes. 





Gold Mines and Fields in Nova Scotia. 

The Hon. Joseph Howe, Provincial Secretary of Nova Scotia, has ren- 
dered no slight service to the industrial world at large, by preparing and 
presenting to the public a Report upon the above-named new sources of 
wealth, which the past few months have brought to light around him. 
We find this valuable document—addressed to the Lieatenant-Governor, 
and nominally intended for the use of Members of the L e—io 
the Halifax Morning Journal of the 11th inst.,and make no apology for 
transferring it at length to our columns, wherein we hope that it will be 
read alike by languid searchers after novelty, and by earnest students 
of national progress. Perhaps also it may reach the eye of some intend- 
ing migrator to this newly-opening land of promise, and may instruct 
bim that the field at present appears to invite the steady and persistent 
Jabourer—not the smart individual with whom business and gamb- 
ling are synonymous. The comparatively moderate returns, and the de- 
mand for sheer exertion, will, we trast, warn this latter class off these 
grounds. 

As a composition, we hold this Report to be emineatly creditable to 
its author, From the quiet jittle slap at the non-obeervast men of Sci- 
ence; in the opening paragraph, to the thoughtful consideration for pos- 
sible emigrants, in the !ast—every part of it shows good sense. Mr. Howe 
has in fact thoroughly crushed and deftly sifted the quartz of his mate- 
rial, extracting thenoe that gold of reliable information which it is ueu- 
ally so difficult to obtain. 

The British reader will not fail to mark, with approbation and perhaps 
also with @ dash of pardonable self-complacency, that law and order have 
been signally heeded in the midst all this stimalating p So 
may it be, while these new means towards Colonial advancement are 
still farther and still more successfully developped. 
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A Stumble Over a Corner-Stone. 

The taste of the age for ceremonies, spectacles, toaste, speech-makiog, 
and mutual admiration, must strike every reader of the daily papere. 
What occasion for publicity is permitted to slip by, without its celebra- 
tion? What celebration lacks iis chronicle? Where are public build- 
iogs, for instance, erected, without a gracious Prince or an amiable Go- 
vernor being invited to lay the foundation stone, and without a 
repetition of the /é/e when in due time the inaugural solemnity 
comes round’? We are not certain, from the published accounts, 
that when the Hon. Joseph Cauchon, at Quebec on the 4th inst., laid the 
corner-stone of the new Jail, he was or was not going through a second 
formality—wLether, in fact, the jubilation of last Wednesday fortnight 
over “the completed basement story of that wing of the building which 
the Contractors bave orders to construct first” was preceded by an en- 
tertainment at the very start. It matters little, unlees to that portion 
of the public which is glad of a holiday under any pretext, and to the 
gentlemen who accumulate silver presentation trowels in these utilitarian 
times, just as their ancestors were wont to pride themeelves upon Race 
Cups and similar trophies of sport. 

Bring a number of genial spirits together, aod p them a 

luncheon with its accompaniments—there will be no trouble about the 
preliminary speech. And we must say, in all seriousness, that Mr. 
Cauchon acquitted bimself extremely well in the latter p rtion of his 
address, anent this corner-stone, wherein be eulogised the m ‘dern system 
of Reformatories, and compared it with the cruel treatment undergone 
by criminals-at an earlier stage of civilization. This however was the 
Obvious moral to be deduced from the occasion; the orator, to our 
thinking, was less happy when he was lees common-place. Was it quite 
well-timed to remind an educated assemblage in the latter balf 
of the nineteenth century, bent upon the fature purposes of the build. 
ing before which they stood, that “the inmate of a prison did not 
always bear upon bis brow the braud of the criminal !’—for the 
guide of a party of tourists exploring the dungeons of Chillon a truism 
that would bave been superb. Again, Mr. Caucbon remarked, and the 
assertion may not be gainsaid, that “ unless the man had deviated from the 
right path, the mere fact of incarceration attached no stigma to his repu- 
tation.” The report before us says that this dogma elicited “Cheers.” 
Were there, then, some of the Rebels of 1837 in the crowd ; or were the 
listeners plaming themselves in their consciousness that men must deviate 
very decidedly indeed from the right path, before a Quebec Magistrate 
would consign them to the uprising jail? Lastly, the honourable speaker 
declared, in a studied sentence which Mr. Buckle might bammer out into 
a volunte, that “ the prison was the barrier behind which society ebel. 
tered itself in periods darkened by crime ard evil deeds.” True; but 
did not any hearer groan inward)y—if for a moment only, and with endea- 
vour to stifle the groan— under the oppressive conviction, that when fature 
generations look at the magnificent edifices dedicated by ourselves to 
enforced punishments and involuntary reforms, they may chance to drop 
some such disparaging remarks concerning us who erete them ?—al- 
beit we flatter ourselves that “crime and evil deeds” belonged to the 
dark ages alone. If they be’ cemsorious too, these descendants of oure, 
they may perhaps add that while the records of those eame dark ages 
are silent as to festive groups dancing joyously around newly-erected gal- 
lows-trees, certain very funny people of the’ nineteenth centary, upon 
completing a part ofa new prison, poured libations to their Chief Ma- 
gistrate at a banquet provided in honour of the event, and saluted him 
with a convivial chorae, “ For be is a right good fellow!” Let us hope 
that blundering annotators, anno Domini 2861, will not confuse matters 
by making it sppear that the pean was bymned by the prisoners. 








Cricket ; Canada v. United States. 

The return match of the series arranged by the Montreal Club and the St. 
George’s Clab of this city will be played on the ground of the latter at Hoboken, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, October Ist and 2nd. The first, it will be remem- 
bered, was played last year during the Prince of Wales’ visit at Montreal, and 
was won by the States in one inning with 45 runs to spare; but this season, 
as Canada will be able to select from some first-rate players among the mili- 


Elphinstone, and Mr. Carpenter—added to the well known names of Parsons, 

Phillips, Heward, Spragge, Higginson, Hester, Chapman, Daly, Fourdrinier, | 
Napier, Morgan, Pemberton, Luard, Bradbier, Draper, Moore, &c., the chances | 
are they will bring down an Eleven who may turn the tables. At any rate an_ 
interesting and exciting match is confidently expected, as the United States 

can bring forward such players as Bainbridge, Barclay, Burnett, Gibbes, Lang, 
Napier, Stevens, Tinson, Vernon, Walker, Waller, and H. Wright. | 


ya usc. | 


} 





There is still a plentiful lack of matter for criticism or announcement, nor do 
foreign journals contribute much even to second-hand entertainment. The best | 
thing we find in them is the A/henceum's terrible onslaught on our good friends 
the Germans. It runs thus: 


The perversity of the Germans in musical inconoclasm has reached the pe- | 
destal of Weber's statue. They are now finding out that “ Der Freischutz”’ is | 
“ trivial’ in many portions. The same ple who endure the flimsy “ Stra- | 
della,” and the faded ‘‘ Haimonskinder,” are now speaking sarcastically of the | 
want of popularity for “ Euryanthe” and “Oberon.” The same people who | 
swallow the recitatives of “ Tannb ” and the phenies of “ Lohengrin,” | 
—who exalt Sch above M hn,—who pity grandpapa Haydn, and | 
who, among the works of Beethoven, deify Beethoven's aberrations,—are try- 
ing to cry down Weber. There is no turning back the stream of the great river 
Folly, but in the storm of its own violence it runs itself dry ;—and then, per- | 
chance, those may be listened to who have not been swept away by the washy 
current, but who have rallied round the tombs of the great men with honest faith, 
as distinct ftom superstition.—‘ De mortuis” is a much-abused motto, but ingra- | 
titude to the dead is worse than the worst abuse of blind flattery. It istrue that | 
one weakness of Weber bas given great encouragement to the new school (so | 
called) of German opera ; this weakness being a deficiency of steady construc- | 
tive power, ascribable to the freaks and experiments of his crotchety master, | 
Vogler, for the concealment of which the imperfectly taught pupil was driven | 
into the repetition of those extreme and rejected chords, which, however per- 
missible as a last enhancement of suspense, make a false basis for any composi- | 
tion. It is easy to seem original for him who “ sticks at nothing.” Bat | 
queerness and novelty are not one. It is not easy to emulate the 
sweetness of Weber's melodies. Better the 
cious opening to the ‘ Preciosa” overture and the 

its dance-music,—better such “ triviality’ as the double 
commences 





del 





chorus which 


“ Euryanthe,” as Adolar’s romance,—as the heroine’s bra- 
mainly owing to the stupendous absurdity of the libretto), than the deep mean- 
ing of a dozen “ Manfreds” and “‘ Genovevas,’—than libraries fall of the 


trymen of the German composer who showed Germany the way to its own folk- 
or} for the stage, are now exalting by comparison ; with as much bad faith as 
ad taste. 





oOrama. 


Herrmann is clever at cards, but | am sure he has his match in Ullman ; and 
Uliman’s cards have begun to appear. I hope they are half the comfort to the 
general reader that they are to Inigo. It is unfortunate that the steps of this 
remarkable man were not directed into the luxuriant paths of literature. 
feel, as it is, that letters are but an elegant pastime for him. His genius is now 
shown in an occasional and partial manner. A card now and then is all, from 
a creature who, no doubt, is uncomfortably loaded with Epics and Idylls! Here 
1 confess that, wonderful as is the first feat on the Prestidigitateur’s programme 
—the flipping of a pack of cards, one by one, into the highest circles of the 
Academy of Music—it would be more of an excitement to receive a fresh card 
from Ullman in the natural way. If there were some mode of deducing an ho- 
nest and comfortable livelihood from the occupation, I should be more than 
pleased to see Mr. Ullman wholly taken up with a stupendously brilliant but 
quite imaginary entertainment, calling for continual cards to the public. How 
little, after all,do we appreciate the true sources of our amusement! How 
much cleverer is the man sweetly slumbering through the burlesque in his 
orchestra chair, than the burlesque itself! What was there in the chaotic 
scenes of last Monday evening at the Academy of Music to equal the subtle 
charm of the advertisement in Tuesday morning's papers, which offered an 
humble apology for the crowded state of the house, and intimated, without pro- 
mising that it should not happen again, that it was hing of a disapp 
ment to see “ general depression” treated in that way, and to get success when 
the single and natural expectation was dismal failure! Failure in this enter- 
prise would have been particularly grateful to all the feelings of Mr. Ullman as 
a man and a manager. Indeed the public is aware that it cost him a severe 
struggle of conscience to go into that enterprise at all. See General Cards, 
No. 1: “ For the first time during his managerial career of fifteen years in this 
country, he has temporarily stepped out from his legitimate business,” actuated 
not ‘‘ by an inherent love of profit, as he has frequently refused to become in- 
terested in some of the most lucrative exhibiti which, however 
lucrative, would have afforded but little satisfaction to his pride and amour 
propre,” and therefore it would be no more than he hopefully anticipated to 
see a thin audience on the opening night. Any other result called for an 
apology, which General Cards, No. 2, gracefully offers. 

One swallow does not make a summer, no more does one card make a season; 
but we feel at the first twitter and brash of the wings that the spirit of another 
golden season is aroused, and when the little cards begin to fall, however 
timidly, we feel that the great mind of the impresario is still active, and that 
the force of delightful humbug is unimpaired. I object to simple and sensible 
announcementg. I will not have my fair without my “ blower” before the 
booth. It is injustice to demand elegance and modesty in the literature that 
has a five-legged calf to celebrate. There are themes too grand for other than 
heroic treatment. Should it diminish my respect for Mr. Uliman and implicit 
confidence in his cards, that | find little or no provision made for the real com- 
fort and satisfaction of the public on the first night of the scarcely excusable 
enterprize ; that there are throngs of people congested in ell the lobbies and 
passages and no relief for them save in the persons of two iutangible ushers ; 
and that a large number beyond the decent capacity of the house are admitted ” 





hihiet. 





beg ae of the deli-| 
mirable grace of | 


cura, as the Hunting and the May choruses in that opera (impracticable, | 


psalmodies of the love-singers on the Wartburg,—whom the ungrateful coun- | 





in & marvellous light of winks and smiles, and as she has been on several occa- 
sions of “ Cinderella” prostrated by the fun of the thing, and rendered incapa- 
ble Of effective service herself, I presume she is aroused to the full responsibili- 
ties of her position. Eventually buttons may fly before her. The epidemic has 
extended. Mr. Shanley was taken down with it early in the week, and pro- 
duced, at one incubation, three new comic songs. The effect on the company 
was magnetic. Mr. L. Baker grew unmanegeable by himself, and threatened 
to become fatally humorous. Miss Ada Clifton could not restrain herself and 
retired into domestic life for unlimited opportunities of laughter, drawing her un- 
interesting salary, as a matter of duty, in advance, and leaving the Management 
in the lurch. The andience, strangely enough, accepted the new dispensation 
with a cheerful spirit. The week has been comparatively free from napping, 
and I observe an abatement of the sale of card photographs through the house. 

The comedy of manners and of “ real life” has had its regular introduction 
at the Garden under the title of “ New York Wives, or a Lesson to Gentlemen,” 
and the piece might serve as a shining text of discourse upon the common 
vanity and vexatiousness of this class of entertainment. I will Le content, how- 
ever, with saying that true burlesque, which we have all discussed of late, is 
unwittingly realized in its fulness in such monstrous social pictures. Can it be 
that our best audiences ever fail to detect the mockery? We mildly implore 
natural talking and walking, at least, in the plays that hold the mirror up to 
our own day and generation. Yet the majority of us would seem to be well 


satisfied with vulgarities and enormities in both. None of us could say in what 


stratum of New York Society such creatures as the characters of this turgid 
little comedy have their habitation, any more than we could say when it became 
the mode for New York gentlemen to appear in the habit of the English coun- 
try squire. In any circle, women who spend the greater part of their time in 
devouring ham and tongue, whose conversation always skirmishes on the bor- 
ders ot immodesty, who evince no domestic or womanly feeling of any kind, 
would probably be set down as vastly disagreeable, if not wholly insufferable, 
objects. Such dreary women are these “ New York Wives.” Their husbands 
would be contemptible in any relation off the stage, because there is n> touch of 
manliness in them, and they are forward and talkative without either wisdom 
What does it all mean? Is the indelicacy of the average modern 
drama of society imperceptible to the average play-goer? Must we lay it to 
| the authors, the actors, or ourselves? Do you mean to say that a display of 
well-mannered men and women would not be accepted in the theatre ? 

Next week—but I am tired of drawing the curtains from silent shrines, and 
| solemn shadows have lengthened lately on the dial of the mimic world. “ Suffi- 
| cient unto the ‘day,” indeed ; for neither airy fairy, sprite, or goblin can charm 
| aside the monster Death, and the tinsel and the gauze shrivel, and beauty turns 
| to ashes, and 
| “ these our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 
| It was the “ Tempest” they were playing at the theatre in Philadelphia 
| where the awful accident occurred. Prospero's wand shall not summon a fairer 
circle than the Gale sisters. I cannot think that they are buried away, who 
were so full of life and joyous beauty. INIGO. 
—_——— 


Facts and Hauncies, 


A true philosopher says : “ It is not cowardly to yield to necessity, nor 
courage to stand out against it.”.————The French Photographers are 
exceedingly displeased with the classification proposed by the Eoglish 
Commicsioners for the Exhibition of 1862. They eay that as silke are not 
classed with looms, but with similar products, 80 photographs shouid not 
be classed with tools or machines, but with engravings, lithographs, 
paintings, &. Some of them have declared that they will not exhibit 
unless an alteration is made in the plan.————tThe united congrega- 
tion of Eoglish River and Durham, in connection with the Canada Pres- 
byterian Church, have presented their pastor, the Rev. A. Young, with 
an excellent new buggy as a token of their esteem. We presume the re- 
cipient of this gift has many weary miles to travel, in the performance of 
his clerical duties. A well-known caricaturist puts theee words 
into the mouth of a vagabond dog-seller, which is usually synonymous 
with dog-stealer : “Going to India, sir? Ob, then I couldn’t sell bim, 
sir. Not out o’ Eogland, sir. No, sir. Why, I should never see him 
agin, ten to one—and he’s a regular hanouity to me !’”———-—Mr. Dicey, 
in bis newly published life of Cavour, tells a story of him at Plombieres, 
as “related by Cavour himself on his return t> my informant.” The 
Emperor turned to him one day and said, “Do you know, there are but 
three men in all Europe : one is myself; the second is you ; and the third 
is one whose name I wiil not mention.” Whoever the mysterious third 
man may be, we hope (says an Englieh paper) that his Majesty is likely 
to discover yet a fourth man in the Baron Ricasoll.———~ The hotel at 
Hamilton, uda, built by the-Corporation, has been completed and is 
offered for rent. —A rumour is current that the Kiog of Deomark, 
who bas no legitimate children, indignant at the menaces of the Prussian 
Government, has resolved to set aside the Euro; arrangement, under 
which Priace Christian was declared his heir, to leave his crown tothe 
King of Sweden. He bas in theory (says the ) some constitutional 
right of the kind, bat three of the five Powers will probably adbere to the 
old arrang’ t. A janction of the crowns would be excessively unpopu- 
lar in Sweden, and probably produce an insurreetion io Norway. 
Punch says that the chain of evidences having been completed against 
Hungerford Bridge—not a link having been found wanting—sentence of 
transportation bas beea passed upon it. It is to be transported to Clif- 
ton, and there to be hung in chains ————The magnificent jewelry be- 
longing to Mr. Herrmann, all gifts from various high personages, is now 
being exhibited at Tiffany & Co., in Broadway ——_——-Another terrible 
railroad accident bas occurred near London, by which thirteen persons 
have been killed and fifty wounded. ——A return recently made 
‘from the metropolitan police-office states that within a radius of six 
miles from Charing-cross there are 2,637 miles of streets. Since 1849 
the namber of houses has increased by upwards of 60,000, and the leogth 
of streets by nearly 900 miles. All the hes of Count Cavour 
are about to be published in a volume by the National Italian — 


| or wit. 




















It has been recommended that Prince Leopold shali pase 





It should, indeed, if Herrmann were not so real anartist. O jonally his own 
stars outshine the luminous box offic@litterateur. This wizard pales his inef- 
fectual cards. L 

Herrmann revives the Mysteries. (The new Cyclopedia is over M.) 
Thus he gets fairly into this column, and becomes an wsthetic consider- 
ation ; and! heartily wish that it could be said of all artists as it can be said 
of him, that he performs all that he promises, and is so mach an earnest man 
in his profession that he does not attempt anything with a possibility of fail- 
ure. I am aware of the insuperable acuteness of the American public, 
and believing, a3 I almost religiously do, that there is nothing what- 
ever beyond the comprehension of the intelligent citizen, it was grati- 
fying to observe with what keen unanimity the first of his audiences 
seized upon a feint of clumsiness of the wizard, and humiliating to notice the 
ease and amiability with which he threw their surpassing denseness and dark- 
ness prominently forward. After all, the benefit of the Prestidigitateur’s per- 
formance does not so much consist in the marvellous neatness of his execution, 
| his gracefal abandonment of all the stale palaver and paraphernalia of his guild, 
the good taste shown in all his arrangement and method, as in the wholesome 
blow it gives to our egregious confidence. It is good to have clever theories 
confronted with such an irresistible fact as fifteen years’ hard practice. It is @ 
brave thing to say that the laws of gravitation cannot be defied, but Herrmann’s 
pasteboard bits do fly to the uppermost tiers, and beat madly against the dome 
of the Academy. Of course you and I know too much to believe that four 
bushels of tin cups, and a bed or two of feathers, and really no end of fans, can 
be carried upon the human form without detection, but we are still ready to 
admit, after seeing such miscellaneous assortment conceived of a common hat 
in Herrmann’s hands, that he must have concealed them about his person. 

The gentlemen of the press have said nearly all the fanny things about the 
Prestidigitateur, but I regret that they do not see fit to tell how a single trick 
is done, accurately as they must understand, by that intuition which we call 
genius, the principles of both plain and fancy magic. The grandest mystery 
of all to my brethren seems to have been the title itself. Prestidigitatear has 
been the Cimmerian thing. And yet it would seem plain enough: Presto, 
Quick ; digit, Finger. After seeing the man at work, what title could be 
given him half so pat? Even when I am writing against time and with a good 
pen my fingers do not move so quickly as not to be perfectly perceptible in all 
their bespattered enormity ; yet Herrmann’s hands and arms must be forever 
fulfilling courses as viewless as those of the microscopic family of the air. 

Mrs. John Wood has experienced a change, and is coming to in all particu- 








tary, such as Captains Northey and Custis, Lieutenants Morewood and 


lars. Two or three times she has walked about the stage of the Winter Garden 


ing winter in a mild climate, and he will accordingly proceed to 
Italy in October. The young Prince will travel incognito, and bis euite 
will consist only of his goveraor, physician, and tutor. —The Im- 
perial coart has delivered judgment in the affair of M. M‘rés, The coart 
expunged from the former jadgment the charge of fraud. As regards 
the other charges, the court concurred in the views of the first judges, 
and affirmed the sentence already pronounced. M. Mires was moreover 
condemned in the coste of the appeal_——_——A crocodile escaped from 
a trevelling menagerie, at Ladenburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, a 
short time ago, and be was afterwards seen in the Necker, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Neueobeim. In ccnsequence of his presence in the river the 
local authorities prohibited the inhabitants from bathing. A few days 
afterwards, some fishermen succeeded in —T him by means of very 
strong nete. His owner was sent for,and when he appeared the croco- 
dile manifested great joy—how is not stated. ini bas just 
been decorated with the Order of Merit, the bigbest distinction in the 
Italian kingdom, Count Nigra, the Italian ambassador, preseated to him 
the insignia of the Order, in the name of King Victor Emmanue).—-—— 
A coogress of German lawyers is about to assemble in Dresden, the 
pumber of whom was last year 640, and is now 1,166. Among the new 
members are Ministers of Justice of Saxony, Prussia, Austria, Wurtem- 
burg, and Baden, and several Presidents of Supreme Courts, and other 
minor tribunale. A lump of copper ore weighing eight cwt. will 
be sent from South Australia to the Great Exhibition of 1862. Io the 
lump are grey, black, and green ores, green and blue carbonates, crys- 
tallised and uncrystallised, and a small piece of red oxide mixed with 
iron ore and pipeclay————wMr. Berger, the great billiard player, has 
arrived in Parie———-—-Coal has been discovered near Launceston, in 
Tasmania. —At the grand dinner party which took place at the 
residence of Lord Castlerosse during the Royal sojouro at Killarney, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry sat in company with the Protestant 
Bishop of the diocese, and at the same table as her Majesty.——__—___ 
Dean Trench’s “‘ Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Charches in 
Asia,” is announced in London. Punch says, among bis items of 
“ Fashionable Iatelligence,” that it is now settled beyond all doubt that 
Mr. Thomas Sayers is not going to Spa this year. A Jews’ botel 
has been ate at Vienna, the firet of the kid in the capital of Austria. 
All the persons employed in it are of the Hebtew persuasion. ——— 
The pension now paid by the French Treasury amount to 73,279 350 
france, distributed among 133,212 persons. The Dacde Malakoff receives 
one of 100.000 francs. Eleven high functionaries of the Empire are al- 
lowed 90,000 francs ; 18 ex-Peers ot France, 184,000 ; 2,154 functionaries 
of tbe civil list and the private domain of the last reign, 816,940 trance ; 
21,263 ex-soldiers of the Republic and Empire, 2,608,040 francs ; the reat 
being divided among functionaries, civil, military, and ecclesiastic. 
Mr. Richard Hugh Hugbes, of Hatton-Garden, London, proposes 
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to accomplish the ventilationfof collieries by forcing fresh air to their | the Dachess of Kent, is of blae granite. The principal part is formed 


various parts by means of pipes under pressure. Air, be contends, may 
be supplied to mines by an apparatus very similar to a which gas 
is furnished to towns.——-——-A novel bas been written and published, | 
by an English clergyman, entitled “ Agony Point, or the Groans of Gen- | 
tility.” —The Vienna Gazette states that, ae to a telegram | 
t 
| 





from Corfu, the health of the Empress of Austria is greatly amended.-—— 
The Priace Consort completed bis 42nd year on the 26th ult——-—— 
The visit of the Swedish Sovereign to his Imperial cousin bas led to over- | 
tures for a further family alliance between the respeciive Crowns, the | 
King’s second brother, Nicholas, Duke of Dalecarlia, being about to | 
marry Aona Murat, dacghter of Lacien.——- ——tThe following adver- 
tisement has appeared in one of the London newspapers:—“A gentle: | 
man who is about to leave the house ia which he resides, and being de-| 
sirous to retura it to the landlord in the same condition ia which he’ 
found it, will pay a fair price for 500 full-grown rats, an acre of poison- 
ous weeds, and a cartload of rubbish ; the weeds to be planted in the 
garden, the rubbish left on the doorstep, and the rats suffered to run 
loose through the houee.”—-——The Pusha of Egypt is establishing a 
magnificent palace, built of French cast-iron, for a museum of aatiqui- 
ties, to be filled with relics of antiquity fouod in Egypt, in the execution 
of which 2,500 men are now employed, under the direction of Mariette, | 
the French archwologist———The first Strect Railway has just been | 
opened at Toronto ; and the occasion was celebrated with much rejoicing. | 
—As a tradesman of Lau (Austria) was one day not long since, | 
aboat to get into a carriage, to proceed to Vienna on business, he saw a 
man passing with a fine live hare io his hand, aod immediately proposed 
to parchase it, as a present for a friend in town. The price was agreed 
upon, and the hare banded over to our tradesman, who took out his 
pocket-book to pay the money. Meanwhile the hare, in struggling to es- 
cape, somehow or other got entangled in the elastic band of the vocket- 
book, and by a sudden movement slipped out of her purchaser hands, 
and made the best of her way into » wood at a short distance, taking with 
her the pocket-book and 100 florias in bank notes !!—— Tacitas 
says: “Io the early ages man lived a life of innocence and simplicity.” | 
Upon this a critic remarks : “ When was this period of innocence? The 
first woman went astray. The very first man that was bosa into the world 
killed the second. When did the time of simplici!y begin !’—— At 
a recent meeting, in London, of the assignees and principal creditors of 
the estate of Mr. W. R. Wagsteff, wharfinger, who failed last Januaty. a 
resolution was passed to prosecute the claim of one bundred and fifty 
thousand pounds against Sir M. Peto, for commission on the con- 
tract for the construction of the Sardinian “ Littoral’’ Railway.———— 
The Era says that Madame Jenny Liod (Goldsmidt) bas made arrange- 
ments for an autamnal tour, accompanied by an efficient party of vocal- 
ists, includiog Mr. Sims Reeves —— Haileybury College, in which 
so many of the civil servants of India were trained under the old régime, | 
is to be sold by auction by order of the Secretary of State in Council. 
——~—Dr. Livingstone, in a late letter, advises free men of colour not to 
settle in the portion of Africa which he is now exploring ——-——“ The 
Pontifical government allows,” says the Journal du Havre, “ its organ, the 
Osservatore Romano, to publith pretended letiers from Ancona, announcing 
that the port is blockaded by Austrian, Russian, and otber vessels of 
war; that the Duke of Modena and the Grand Duke of Tuscany are in 
Venetia at the head of 150.000 men, and that the Austrians have thrown 
bridges over the Po for the purpose of entering Central Italy ——-—— 
Mr. T. Alcock, M.P., proposes, as a means whereby communication be- 
tween the two banks of the Thames may be increased with advantage to 
the public and with profit to the persons embarking in such an enterprise, 
the erection of bazaar bridges, comprising shops on either side of a cen- 
tral way, similar to the arrangement existing on the Ponte Vecchio at 
Florence.—————The Siamese ambassadors have laid aside their Orien- 
tal costume, and now dress like Europeans, They visit, frequentiy on | 
foot, and without an interpreter, the public promenades and shops, where | 
they endeavour much to beat down prices, but purchase little —-—— 
Sadler's Wells was to re-open, under the management of Mr. Phelps, on | 
the 7th inst, when Mrs. D. P. Bowers, from the principal theatres of | 
America, was to make ber firat appearance ia Eogland ————De Bu- 
dio, one of the men who was concerned in the attempt made by Orsini 
to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon, has delivered a lecture at Birming- 
ham, in which he describes at length the various circumstances altending 
that conspiracy. The attendance, we rejoice to bear, was small, and the 
proceedings received but little countenance from the inhabitants. 
A country laird, at his death, left his property in equal shares to his two | 
sons, who continued to live very amicably together for many years. At) 
length one said to the other, “ Tam, we’re getting auld now, you'll tak’ 
a wife, and when I dee you'll get my share of the grand.” “Na, Joho, 
you’re the youngest maist active, you'll tak’ a wife, and when I dee 
you'll get my share.” “Od, Tam,” says Joho, “ that’s just the way wi’ 
you ; when there’s ony fash or (rouble, the de’il a thing you’lldo at a’.”’ | 
—Paris papers say that the interview between the Emperor and | 
the King of Prussia will take place at Compiégne on the 21 October, 
————In a late number of a Persian newspaper called the Vékaya we | 
have an account of the openiog of a telegraph line (Morse’s) between 
Teheran, the capital of Persia, and Tabreez, on or near the Urumia lake, 
four hundred miles distant. It follows the route of caravans. The in- 
auguration came off on the 21st of January last, on the esplanade of the | 
imperial palace, in the presence of the young sovereigo, Nacir Eddine, 
all the dignitaries of the court, and thousands of spectators —-——The | 
Pays eays the deputies sent from Finland to Stockbolm, to demand the 
separation from Ruesia, have been arrested by the Russian authorities | 
om a charge of treason.————A marriage is to take place between Vis- | 
count Sandon, eldest son of the Earl of Harrowby, and Lady Mary! 
Cecil, eldest daughter of the Marquis of Exeter —— A marriage 
Is aleo contemplated between the King of Portugal and the youngest | 
daughter of Vicior E 1 The new steamer of Inman’s | 
line, the City of New York, made an inaugural trip to sea from Liverpool | 
on the 6th, giving the greatest satisfaction. Her speed was not regular- | 
ly tried, but she did between eleven aud twelve knots per hour aga'nst a | 
strong head wind. She would sail on ber first voyage for New York on the 
11th. —H. M. Commissioners have received a commuuaication from 
M. Meyerbeer, svating that, in compliance with their reqnest, he will 
compose a march for the opening ceremony of the Great Exhibition. | 
————-Capt. Walker, of the Galway line, has been appoioted to the 
command ct the Great Eastern.—--——There are eight railways radiating 
from Melbourne, Australia, in different directious, from three stations, 
total, 102 miles. The practicability of street tramways is under discussion 
in the City Council. and locomotives on common roads are actually in 
use in New South Wales.— Mr. W. H. Russell bas left Washington, 
and gone West to enjoy a few weeks’ shooting ——-———— 
The distribution of prizes to the most successful sho's at the French Na- 
tional Rifle Match took place on the Ist inst. at Vincennes, In pistol 
actice Mr. Walls, an Eoglisbman, won the first prize of 1,000f. 
ould public ramour prove true, her Majesty is not without intentions 
of again ond often bonouring Ireland with a visit, for that many-toogued 
ageocy bas already assigned her a site for a rvyal residence in the most 
pictureeqae part of Muckross demesne. A marriage will sbortly 


















































a 
forming Parliament. Thut understanding Mr. Baring repudiated, 
from « black of some six tons ia weight, hollowed out to the requisite | certainly no hint was given that the cadets were to be divided into Bat 
depth entirely by the chisel, with great labour, after the surface poliabing | clasees, and that whilst those who had purchased their com two 
had been flaished. The top isa slab nearly four tons in weight. The | should not be required to enter the Military College, those we ann 
length is about eight feet by four feet ia width. and five in height. Ia | tained their commissions without purchase should be required to pen ae 
style the sarcophagus is chaste and simple, with nothing in the way of | this additional military training. If any such absurd idea *go 
ornament save plain mouldings. Oa one end there is a monagram of | broached, it is not difficult to anticipate what would have been ren 
the letters Alpha and Omega, encircled by a serpent in the early Chris- | sult.—London Daily News, Sept. 3. ad 
tian symbolic style—and on the bevel of the top, oa one side an inscrip- | 
tion in English, setting forth her Royal Highness’s age, titles, &c.—while | A New Description or Gcx.—The Mersey Steel and Iron Company of 
on the other side there is aa inscr.ption ian German.—Aberdeen Free Press. | Liverpool have just completed two guns for the (American) £overament 
of an entirely new design as regards shape. They are Constructed of 
EsRLpoms.—Since the accession of the Queen there has been nineteen | wrought iron, and manipulated by the tilt hammers. They are 9 feet g 
Earldoms created, of which no less than filteen are the work of Liberal | inches in lengtb, and in shape are about double the thickness from the 
Premiers, five having been made in 1847. The nineteen Earldome are those | butt to the trannions, where they saddenly taper to the muzzle. Ig weight 
of Effingham, Ducie, Yarborough, Innes (Duke of Roxburgh,) Leicester, | they are about 4 tons 3 cwt., and although oaly 6} inches in bore, the 
Lovelace, Zetland, Aukland (extinct), Gaiosborough, Fitzbardinge (ex- | are intended for 100 lb. shot. They are evidentiy intended as ag m4 
tinct), Ellenborough, Ellesmere, Strafford, Cottenham, Cowley, Canning, | periment, as the ventiag and sighting are to be completed at Woolwich, 
Winton (Earl of Eglinton), Dadley and Russell. During the same period | One of the guns has already been despatched. The external portion of 
eleven Earldoms have become extinct, and three have merged iato super- | them is highly polished, which in some measare shows the excellent tex. 
ior titles, opment ture and quality of the metal. It has been suggested that the govern. 
Secr Activa Fire-Exotwe.—Mesars. P. R. Davies and Co. exhibited — nent ny induced to give this order to the Mersey Steel and Irog 
receatly ou the vacaat ground destiaed fora new hotel in Dale-street, aeaee of Wenn the fact that, at the testing of the 4} inch wrought iron 
a most ingenious apparatus for extinguishing fire in warehouses the ey “ agree | those sent by this company far exceeded in stren, 
moment it breaks out. Along or across every room are to run pipes, each te the oe one plate having received 17 shots without any material 
pipe at certain ia'ervais to be supplied with perforated water roses, and | 'J4f¥—Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, for Sept. 
by ao admirable arrangemen., these roses will discharge water when the r ~ Oe , 
temperature near them is sufficient to melt a preparation of gutta percha, | _ lt is ome (Army and Navy Gazette) that henceforth the military com. 
so that only as many as will be sufficient to put out the ignited fire are | ™a0d in New Zvaland is to be made entirely separate and distinet from 
ever discharged. Tae water is to be turned on by the policeman when | that of Australia; and that for some years a consideradle force will be 
the fire ignites, for on the breaking of the gutta percha thread a fire bell | ™4iatained in the former colony, whether impending hostilities unbap- 
will be rung. If the water be turned on at night the fire will be extin- | Pily break out or not. We believe that an immediate addition to the 
guished befur2 the policeman answers to the bell.—Liverpool Albion, | Sumber of regiments in New Zealand is all but determined on, bat whe 
| they will be seat from home or from India is not yet settled.—tThe 
| Prince of Wales, having nearly completed his course of military instrag. 
Ovituarn. | tion at the camp at the Curragh, will shortly proceed to the Continent, 
to be present at the Prussian reviews on the Rhine, and after paying g 
Roverr 8, BucuanaN, Esq.—We record with sincere regret the dudden | mo = = Se ee of Anew . _ Join bis royal 
: es +e , ree re w days at Balmoral, previous to his returuing to 
death, at his residence in this city, of Mr. R obert Stewart Bachansa, £02 | bridge.——The following alterations jon recently takea oi — 
of the late James Buchanan, E-q., H. B. M. Consul in this city. The de-| corps of Royal Engineers :—Co!osel Nelson returned home from Haiifay, 
ceased gentleman has been long known here in connection with Eng- | Nova Scotia, and anemp!oyed ; Lieut.-Colone! Robertson, ordered to Ca. 
lish Life Insurance Companies. At the time of bis death he was Ma- nada ; Col. Hadden ordered from Colchester to Ceylon; Lieut.-Colone} 
an A eiahiten the Main enh Alien Gunieen | Brown, C.B., lately returned from the Mauritius, appointed field officer 
naging Ag B pany. | for military discipline at head-quarters ; Capt. Morrison, from Sandb 
appoioted Surveyor-Gen. at the Mauritius; Capts. Grantham, ordered 
| home from the Cape of Good Hope ; Gordon, trom Shorneliffe to Ireland - 
Brine, from Belfast to China ; Wray, from the Colonial-office to Dover: 
Barber, from Chatham to Devonport ; Hawthorn, trom Aldersbott to 
Chatham ; Cox, to Aldershott ; Pasiey and Fisher on sick leave; Major 
Longley, ordered from Devonport to the Cape of Good Hope ; Lieutenant 
White, appointed to the ] of the 25th company at Natal.—Lord 
Clyde is accompanied on his military mission to Prussia by Major-Gene- 
as ns is Se at ek re ; and Lord Davgan, Coldstream 
The Rev. Thomas Henderson, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Vicar of Messing, | 228"4® nd Mr. Hozier, Scots Greys, attached to his staff.——It is re- 
Essex, and Rural Dean, met with an awfally sudden death on Sunday, the ith | moured that it has been arranged to send two Sikb infantry corps to New 
ult., being fatally strack with apoplexy while in the act of administering the | 22#!and.——The Liverpool Albion says: Mr. Day, of the Mersey Steel 
sacrament in Messing Church.—Alexander Lamont, Esq.,of Knockdow, the | Works, is engaged in the manufacture of a gun of enormous size and 
representative of an ancient Argyleshire family, died at Kuockdow, on the 2ist | power. It is said that the gun is to throw a shot of 500 pounds. 
ult., aged seventy-seven. He is succeeded in his estates by his only son, James | ® 
Navp. 


Lamont, Esq, who was a candidate for Buteshire at the last general election, 
and is author of * Seasons with the Sea-horses.” 

| PARTICULARS OF THE Loss Or THE “ Driver.’’—The Challenger arrived 

Appotutntenurs. | at Bermuda on the Ist ult. from Mariguana, with Captain Nelson, the 

Tue Wortp's Fair tw 1862.—The following is a list of the Commission- | iver and crew and many of the materials, Xc., of H.M. steam sloop 

ers appoiated by the Pre-ideut to represeat the interests of American ex- Driver, receatly wrecked at that Islapd. The Bermuda Mirror has the 

hibitors at the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, to be held in the | ‘0llowing particular, The Driver left Bermada for Jamaica in Jaly last, 

City of London, September, 1862 ; William I. Seward, Secretary of State ; 200 00 the evening of the 31 August, at dusk, she struck om a reef or 

















Tue Marcuioness or BreapaLpaNne.—The death of the Marchioness 
of Breadalbane took place at her husband’s towa residence in Park-lane, 
London, on the 26th ult., and will be mach and deservedly regretted by re- | 
latives and frienas. The deceased lady was the eldest daughter of Mr. 
George Baillie, of Jerviswood, by Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir James Pringle. She was boro in 1803, and married in 1821, the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane. She was sister to the Earl of Haddington, the 
Countess of Aberdeen, Lady Polwarth, and the Countess of Ashburnham. | 














Caieb B. Smith, Secretary of Interior ; Edward Everett, of Massachusetts ; | *hoal about 3 miles distant from the N. W. eud of Marignaaa. Ev 
Jos»ph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution ; Robert B. Mintara, of New | “ort was made to lighten the ship, and on the next two days attempts 
York ; J. Dawson Coleman, of Peanayivania ; Joha H. Kliphart, of Obio ; | '® heave her off by bawsers were made, bat it was found that the anchors 
James R. Partridge, of Maryland ; BP. Jobnson, of New-York ; Richard | Would not hold. Foal weather coming on, on the night of the Gch, she 
Wallach, Mayor of Washington ; W. W. Seaton, of Washingtoa ; Joseph | ¥4* driven broad side to the reef, and fixedthere. The next day the ship 
C.G. Kennedy, Superintendent of the Census Burean. P | waa abandoned for the Island, where there is a small s>ttlement, and ex- 
, ertions were successfully persevered in to save the ship’s stores. On the 
10th, Lieut. Church was dispatched to Turks’ Islands, and thence to Ja- 
Arntp. maica, where be arrived on the 19tb, aad left in the Barracoutato the we 
la . sistance of the wrec'! people, on the 20 he shipwrecked officers 
a 0 — a ne | and crew had undergone unavoidable exposure and privation, but were 
uite the oldest officer in the service. Sir James Wateon occapies that = tee — — ements. 

ee and —s- position, bering Ee the Kiog’s uniform | pope a via | . = — 

as tar back as the year 1783, a year before Lord Palmerstoa was boro. N N = 4 
The senior General now oo the list is Sir Joho ,Wright Guise, Colonel | de on a ot ee ‘of “22,500,000 for new iton fiosten ween 

of the 85th Light Iafantry, who became a soldier In 1794; bat in length | rognd numbers, is jast the price of five of these costly vessels, ’ 
¢ —_. he, ~— “yo —— A. Ley W we = ag bY | to the new scale of dimensions on which they are in future to be built. 
Howard Douglas, Generel Herbert, Sir Edward Blakonty, Lord Soaton, | 22Ti2g got the mosey, the sathoritice lesued thelr plans, snd called 
Lord Gough Sir ‘A. Clifton, and Sir William Goma, all ef when eaten ene — — Lhe wrth ago rs oo pete ey A = a > 
the service before Sir J. W.Gnise. Notwithstanding the dangers, wounds | of Millwall, Mr. Laird, ot Biskenkeed — | to the es Tron Works 
aod hardships undergone by these gallant old geatiemen, they show 40 | where the Warrior was built, that their offers were accepted, and that 
amount of longevity which the Church, Bar, or statesmansbip can scarcely | they were to commence the construction of the vessels forihwitb.— Zimes, 


parallel. It was but last year that we recorded the death of General | gop. 4. 
Jobn Mackenzie, who obtained bis first commission as far back as New. _ 
Year’s Day, 1778 —Army and Navy Gazette. e | Iyerease iy Tae Frenca Navat List.—The Minister of Marine, in his 


| report published in the Monileur, recommends that the number of the 
Tus New Reoiments.—The new regiments—the 19th, 20th, and 21st | officers in the navy be increased. He asks for an addition of 10 captains 
Hussars, and the infautry from the 101st to the 109th-will appear for- | of ships of the line, 20 captains of frigates, 50 lieutenants, and 25 en- 
mally in the next number of the Army List, but without any ot the officers’ | seignes. He prop a like addition next year. The reasons assigned for 
names. The 34, 4:b, 13h, and 14th Light Dragoons will also appear for | this increase are the recent creation of new naval stations, and the ia 
the first time as Hussars. The facings and uniform of these regiments | creased importance given to old ones ; the demands of the establishment 
will be like the present Hussar regimen's, and officers appointed bence- | in Cochin China, the increased activity given to the repression of the 
forward will provide themselves with the new uniform. The shakoes of | slave trade, and the ity of maintaining an imposiag force both in 
the men will be retained until the expiration of the period for which they | the East and on the coast of Africa. 
were issued, and will then be replacea by the basby.—Jbid. — 
—_ The Channel Fleet bas lately been in the Clyde, where a great number 
A Grigvance anp 4 GrowL.—The moath of September is not the | of persons visited the different ships. The squadron was to leave on the 
time for demaudiog explacatioas, Now is the beyday for bold ministers, | 4th inst.——The Dublin Evening Mail gives statistics to prove that the 








This is the season when pet schemes which, if Parliament were sitting, | new line of steamers between Dablia and Holyhead are faster than the 
would be radely stopped, have a chance of being carried into effect witn | Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert. The Admiralty intend to enter no 
the prospect of permanent success, When a thing is done, it is not so| more novices in the navy, but to supply their places with boys, entering 
easy to undo it. And no people koow this betier than the authorities | between the ages of 14 and 18S.——The Ardent sailed from Buenos Ayres 
at the Horse Gaards. It was duriag the vacation when the famous at- | for Rosario on the 21st of Jaly. The Curacoa and Spy left for Montevi- 
tempt was made to grant the Tipperary Brigade of Artillery exceptional | deo on the 15th. The Oberon, from Montevideo, arrived at Buenos Ayres 
privileges. Aod agaio, when all the world is gone to sport or travel, a on the 28th, and was the only British ship-of-war at that port when the 
* Memorandum ”’ is issued by the Horse Gaards which six weeks ago mails left for England. The following vessels were at Montevideo on 
would have raised a discussion hot enough to rouse even the philosophic | the 3lst of July: the Forte (flag), Curacoa, Curl»e, and Spy.—aA very 





take place between Major the Hon. James C. Dormer, second son of the | apathy of Sir Cornewall Lewis. Henceforward, says a Memorandum | late letter from Naples says: “ We have now anchored oif Castellamare 


Lord Dormer, and Ella, only daughter of Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., | 


and widow of the late Robert Cutiar Fergusson, Esq., of Craigdarroch. 
——-—— The well-known cutter yacht Amazon, the property of Mr. H. 


F. Smith, Vice-Commodore of the Royal Yacht Club, has been sunk off | 
Ryde pier-bead, by a steamer, on a dark night, There was no loss of | 
Toe Edinburgh Courant states that two Danish vessels have | 
sailed from Leith for Greealand, for procuring cargoes of cryolite —the 


lite. 





miveral trom which alamioiam is obtained io largest q _ 
The Royal Mersey Yacht Club having decided on holding a general re- 
gatta on the 4:b and 5th — next, on the Mersey, ber Majesty has 
graciously expressed ber intention of presenting a £100 cup to the clab, 
to be sailed for by yachts belonging to any royal or national clab. In 
other words, the competition will be open to all the world ————A 
parliamentary return just issued, shows the amount of duty paid by the 
fire insurance offices of the United Kingdom duriog the year 1860. The 
total duty paid was £1,558 585. Of this the Suan Office paid £216,275 ; 
the Pheenix, £138.578; the Liverpool and Londoo, £60 952; the West 
of Euglavd, £59,856; the Royal, £59,534; and the Unity, £16,280. 








the City Hall Park, for the site of the new Court House. 





A most ter- 


rible accident occurred at the Continental theatre, in Philadelphia, last | nation which is so simple as to make rejection impossible. 


| * * Tt cannot be said that this Memorandum of August 26 is the | blockade on the Southern coast.——The Steady, 5, Commr. Grant, arrived 


Sarurdey night. Seven unfortunate female ballet dancers were burat to 
deatb, aud several others severely injured. The daily papers have given 
all the melaneboly detaile. Our only comment is the 


tb i bstanti oof of their i le 
———Grourd bas been broken during the week, in the upper end of ster +s 2 eyes eet eae, Se 


signed by the Military S:cretary, and dated Augast 26, all candidates | H. B. M. ship: Marlborough, Exmouth, London, James Watt, Neptune, Victor, 
for commissions without purchase shall be required to pass through the Emmanuel, aud Doris. As they came up they anchored off this port, but 
Royal Military College. Observe, candidates for issi witbout | went over next morning to Castellamare. Toe entire fivet ie now on the 
purchase ; so that all those young gentlemen who wia their way into the | poiat of leaving on a week’e craise on the West coast of Italy.— 
army by depositing a certain sum of money with the Horse Guards will | The Anielope, 3, sailed from Spithead on, the 3st ult. for the We:t Coast 
be relieved from the necessity of passing through this military place of ot Africa, —The St. Jean D’ Acre, 99, Comm. M'Care, Acting-Capt., ar- 
instruction. If it were proposed that all candidates for clerksbips in | rived in Plymouth Sound on the 30th ult, from the Mediterranean, and 





| the Treasury who bad takeo their degrees at some university should be | wil] be paid off.——The Niger. 13, Capt. Cracroft, arrived at Devouport, 





subjected to an additional tiou, whilst all euch candidates as had | on the Ist inst. from New Zealand.—The Jmmortalité, 51, Capt. G. 


| taken no degree should not be subject to any examination provided they | Hancock, arrived at Halifax on the 7th inst., after a rough passage from 
| Were possessed of £500, the author of sach a proposal would probably | Piymouth of 28 days, daring which she had ber hammock nettings car- 


be set down as either the most foolish or the most impatent of men. | ried away. The /mmortalité bas a crew of 570 men, and carries several 
And yet this is precively what the Commander-in-Chiel, “ with the con- | Armstrong guns, two of which, on pivote, are 100 pounders.——It is re- 
currence of that most philosophic Statesman,”’ the Secretary of State | ported that Rear-Adm. Lord Edward Raseell, C.B., will sceceed Rear- 
for War, has done with respect to the officers in the army. Commissions | Adm, Talbot at Queenstown at the expiration of tbe latter officer’s pe 


| without purchase are obtained in an open competition. The young men riod of service in December ——The French naval divisions will remaia 


who succeed ia the contest are not only soldiers by inclination, but they | off the coast of Syria the whole winter for the protection of the Christians, 
The Ariadne sailed from Bermada on the 27th alt. for the Island of 
, commissions obtained by purchase are obtained by the mere | Marigaaua.—The Rinaldo, 17, Commr. Hewett, sailed from this port on 
payment of a certain sum of money. There is a sort of formal exami-| Mooday last. She takes the place of the Gladiator, in keeping up a com- 
| mupica¥ion between the Admiral and the ships that are watching the 





| Brat intimation which the public bas bad of seading cadets to a military | at this port on the 13th inst. from Halifax, N.S., and still remains.—— 


repetition of the | college before jeiuing their regiments. It was a favonrite scheme of the | A Brazilian corvette has beea lying here for the last ten days. 


warning word “ Crinoline!”” No woman who wears it can deem herself | jate Lord Herbert, but in jastice to him it must be observed that no dis- | = 


safe from disaster by fire. 
oe 


SARCOPHAGUS FOR THE Late Ducuess or Kent.—In the granite polish- 
ing works of Mr. Macdonald, Aberdeen, a granite sarcopbagus is in course 
of constroction for the mausoleum at Frogmore, to which Mr. Macdonald 
has furviebed other pieces of polisbed granite. The sarcophagus, which 
will enclose the coffins containing the remaius of her late Ruyai Highness 





tinction was ever suggested between one class of officers and another. Avvoretwanss, Cig : J. 0. Johnscn to “Malacca.—Commrs : P. Brock to 
Every officer was to pass through a military college, whether he entered | Pelican.—Lieuts : W. von to Formidable, addl., for service in Lizard; H. 
| by purchase or by examination. Indeed, in the army estimates for 1861-| Hand to Hecade ; C. D. J. Oderaine and E. W. Collier to Orestes; G. C, Sinclair to 
| 62 there isa vole of £15,000 “for increasing the Royal Military Col. | Paxtaioon ; A. R. Wright to Impregnable, addl., for service in Vantiie 
lege to bold 500 eadets ;” whieh did not eseape the attention of some | S'g°ns: F LS ped Doengpet BF moe PF ccna Shorter 
members of Parliament. At first it was understood that Mr. Baring |p. Jj. W. Clarke to Hawke; Rey. T. R. Hamilton to Hannibal; Rev. J. Ww. 
gave @ promise that nothing would be done in the matter without in-; (;rimes, Naval Instruc., to Jasen. 
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New Publications. 


Novelties we have none to announce ; and it may be doubted whether 
the pablic protits, by the lull in the trade, to buy up or to read up the 
accumulations of the few past years. The newspaper has become the 
gobatitute for literature. Nor is it here as in the great Loadon mart, 
with referenc? to which the Saturday Review of the 31st alt. treats its 
readers to a loag article oa “ Book-Makiog,” wheace we make the sub- 
jgined selections. 

” When we say that London is empty, we merely mean that at the West 
fad there are not quite so many people as there were a month or two 

; aod so, When we say that there are no new books now, we merely 
mean that there are n0 good aew books. The stream of publication never 
ceases ; aad whea the issue of good books ceases, the steady volumiaous 
fow of bad books forces itself on our attention. Bookmaking is like 


baking, and the oven is heated every day except Sunday. The odd thing | 


js, that in the book business, the greater part of the loaves are not waated 
by any one, and the bakers bake for the very pleasure of baking. Some 

rtion of minor current literature is due to the regular literary hack, 
pat not a great deal. There must always be professioaal bookmakers, 
pat there are not very many of them ; and, slight as are their perform- 
ances, (hey yet cost too mach time and thought to be maitiplied at piea- 
sore. These writers for the day nave la'ely tried to invest their occu- 
pation with such a halo of fictitious glory that their real merits have 
peea a little obscured. To produce two or three volumes a year in a 
smart style, aud full of superficial koowledge. is not at all a graad or 
wonderful thing; but still the hack-writiag of Eaglaad is of a very de- 
ceot kind, and some hack writing is unavoidable. Ordinary readers wish 
to bave their liverary food presented to them iu a familiar and recoznis- 
able shape. 
that is fashionable in order to be palatavie. With thousands of readers 
it isa choice between the writing of the fabricators of current literature 
sod no reading at all. Unless history is short, funny, aad adapted to 


present tastes, it is never opened. And, in its hamble way, the article | 


warned out to meet this demand has its good points. It is generally the 
frait of some little industry, and it is almost invariably written iaa good 
spirit. The people who are worth commendiog are praised—the follies 
or the crimes of the bad are stigmatized. There is even one element in 
the common cast of English thoaght which is worth having, and which 
is, in a lorge degree, owing to the inflaeace of professional bookmakers. 
These writers are generally a little angry with the society which does 
not do them justice, and they are inclined to sympathize rather eagerly 
with those whom respectability condemns. They make the very best of 


characters, aod persoaos, and transactions which have the sort of attrac- | 


tions that captivate those who feel themselves to be on the outside edge 
ofeociety. These predilections pass through their works into the minds 
of their readers, and thas the circle of general eympathy is insensibly 
widened. It would be very easy to point out that this is not an unmixed 
advantage, but still it is an advantage ; and when we feel inclined to 
jangh at bookmakers, we ought ic fairness to set down to their credit 


History, travels, philosophy mast assume the colouring , 


Mr. Buckle’s last volume still continues to furnish a pitce de résistance 


for the more elaborate reviewers. In preference however to quoting again 


what others say of him, we pick out from the volume itself two extracts, 
one of which shows that Mr. Buckle is prone to the use of exceedingly 
strong language, when expressing his own peculiar views and opinions ; 
the other that when he deals with facts, he is painstaking in gathering 
his evidence, and very happy ia bis mode of setting it forth. It is in 
contrasting the monarchical power as exercised ia Spain, with the same 
power as restricted with as, that Mr. Buckle is led on to speak thus: 

“ We, in Eogland, are a critical, dissatisfied, and captious people, con- 
stantly complaining of our rulers, suspecting their schemes, discussing 
their measures in a hostile spirit, allowing very little power either to the 
Charch or to the Crown, maaaging our own affairs ia our owo way, and 
ready, on the slightest provocation, to renounce that conventional, lip- 
deep loyalty, which, having aever really touched our hearts, is a habit 
lying ou the surface, but not a passion rooted in the miad. The loyalty 
of Eaglishmen is not of that sort which would induce them to eacrifice 
their liberties to please their priace, nor does it ever, fora moment, blind 
them to a keen sense of their owao interests. The consequeace is, that 
our progress is uninterrupted, whether our kiags are good or whether 
they are bad. Uader eicher condition, the great movement goes oa. 
Our sovereigns bave had their fall share of imbecility and of crime. 
Still, evea men like Henry II[. aod Charles I. were unable to do us 
harm. In the same way, during the eighteenth and many years of the 
nineteeath century, when our improve nent was very conspicuous, our 
rulers were very incompetent, Aane and the first two Georges were 
grossly ignorant; they were wretchedly educated, and nature bad n™de 
them at once weak acd obetinate, Their uvited reigds lasted nearly sixty 
years: and after they had passed away, we, for another period of sixty 
| years, were governed by a priace who was long incapacitated by disease, 

bat of whom we mast honestly say that, lookiug at bis general policy, he 
was least mischievous when he was most iucapable. This is not the 
place to expose the monstrous principles advocated by George IIL. and 
| to which posterity will do that justice from which contemporary writers 
are apt to shrink; bat it is certain that neither his contracted under- 
standing, nor bis despotic temper, nor bis miserable superstition, nor the 
incredible baseness of that igaoble voluptuary who succeeded him on the 
throne, could do aught to stop the march of English civilization, or to 
stem the tide of Eaglish prosperity. We went on our way rejoicing, 
cariog for none of these things. We were not to be turned aside from 
| our path by the folly of our ralers, because we koow full well that we 
| hold our owa fate in our own hands, and that the Eaglish people possess 
within themselves thoze resources and that fertility of contrivance by 
which alone men can be made great, and happy, and wise.” 

that follows. 


| “At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the population of Mad- 
| rid was estimated to be 400,000 ; at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
| tury, less than 200,000. Seville, ove of the richest cities in Spaio, pos- 


The national decay of Spain is very vividly portrayed in the passage 








hort of the sesond legion, to which was given the charge of build- 
ing, or rather superintending and aiding the builders, of that portion of 
the wall which stands near to Craig Lough, midway from sea to sea,—the 
scene chosen for the background, wherein is the loug line of the wall ran- 
ning over hill and date aod along the edge of the beetiing cliff, which. 
looks over the waters of the mere. In frout of the standard lie two Bri- 
tons, too lazy to work without compulsion, and idling away the day at 
dice and cooking. The tools with which they should labour in their own 
defence lie upon the a€glected work, even while below the fosse a part: 
of Celedonians, led by a shrieking prophetess, assail the Roman auxi- 
liaries who defeud the walls. A swarthy Spaniard bas an arrow in his 
shield as he looks dowo upon the savages. To the gsmbler and the 
glutton bas come a tall Roman centurion, stepping over the uofinished 
work, his brazva helmet flashiog in the eun, the black plume tossed in the 
wild norland wiod and the tiger’s skin flapping oo his shoulders. He 
has in his band a peeled wand, ensign of authority, and poiats therewith 
angrily to the stones anplaced, his eyes dilated with bitter wrath. The 
sulky, balf-resentful Britoa does not cower before him, bat hides with one 
| band the die he played with. The expressious are perfect, both of action 

aod face. Bebiud are legionaries of the Moorish, Spanish, and German 
| cohorts at work upvn the wall, anda party of recruits at drill, 

No. 2, St. Cuthbert. The Saint has retired to one of the Farne Islands, 
and is here sven resisting the eutreaties of the youog King Egfrid to ao- 
cept the crook of bishop, which he endeavours to place in uis hand, so 
that he might not be compelled to leave his hermitage, which was said to 
be as full of devils as it was empty of men. Ultimately he took the 
charge, epent four years in the utmost usefaloess, and thea returned and 
died at his retreat. This picture is bright and vigorous. The figure of 
the Saint, owing to a want of careful drawiag, loses mach of its expres- 
sive action, consequently looks dislocated, broken-backed, awkward aod 
clumsy. Those of the hiag and Bishop, who accompanies him, are good. 
The party has eofered the inclosure of the Saint’s garden, where he has 
been about to dig up onions for his frugal dinner. Around them go cir- 

' cling the the wild sea-swaliows, which tradition says Cuthbert tamed. 
Below lies the turbolent sea, bright ia the sualight aud breeze, and, near 
the shore, the galleys of the king, with their monstrous carved steros, 
the royal seat ou the poop of oae of them, with the body-armour and 
shield placed upon a staff, as if his Majesty were there. 

No. 3 shows the Death of the Venerable Bede at Jarrow, in his own cell, 
while be was seated at the writing table dictating to an acolyte the trans- 
lation of the Gospel of St. Joha, “Take thy pen quickly, and write 
what remains,’ was the request of the dying man, and when the boy had 
completed his task, and tuld him eo, he said, “Thou sayest well; it is 
ended. Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost !” 
and expired. Asa work of Art, this picture is the best composed of the 
series; but it exhibits many of the faults and shortcomings above alluded 
to, nor does the expression seem to us to have been so carefully atteaded 
to as in most of the others. 

No. 4, The Descent of the Danes, pleases us best, not only on account of 
ite greater fidelity to Nature in the background, and the immense variet; 

| of incident introduced as occupying the figures, but because the scene is 

not without humour in conception, and seems more originul in its very 


the perseverance and success with which they infuse a spirit of tolera- | sessed in the sixteenth century upwards of sixteen thousand looms, which | nature than any of the others, Tynemouth Rock, at the mouth of the 


tion into the minds of the half-educated. 


gave employment to a hundred and thirty thousand persons. By the 


| Tyne, forms the background, hazy in the mists of a spring morning. The 


Bat professional bookmakers only turn out a small portion of the vast | reign of Philip V. these sixteen thousaud looms had dwindled away to | boats and galleys of the invaders are approaching the beach ; while the 


mass of books destined to die almost before they are born. The wish to | 


write a book is a very natural one, and the bookmaker may be amply 


less than three hundred ; and, in a report which the Cortes made to Phi- 
| lip IV. in 1662, it is staced that the city contained only a quarter of its 


| first party has landed, and is scrambling up the cliff laden with all the 
paraphernalia of a quiet party of emigrants: ploughs, gardening tools, 


rewarded for all his trouble even ifa page of nis priated volumes is | former number of iohabitants, and that even the vines and olives culti- | as well as weapons, in the hands of the men; an old woman laden with 


enever cut. To many persons priot is the oaly esoape from desultory 
thinking and desultory reading. Hundreds of cultivated men and wo- 


, vated in its neighbourhood, and which comprised a considerable part of 
| its wealti, were almost entirely neglected. Toledo, in the middle of the 


her cat and other valuables; the young mother with her child; the 


| elder children with their toys. Io short, itis clear the party has come 


men are conscious of some degree of thought and feeling, take a lively | sixteenth centary, had upwards of fifty woollen manufactories; ia 1665, | “ to stay.” Some men hastily erect a slight place of defence to secure 
interest in many subjects, and siacerely wish both to gain clear concep- | jt had only thirteen, almost the whole of the trade haviag been carried | the landing at the top of the cliff'—No. 5, The Spur in the Dish, relates to 


tions and to do something thoroughly. 
* * © At first sight, it may seem wonderful that so many people 
can write books, and care to write them. But when oace the pleasure of 


writing has fascinated the mind, the power of gratifying it soon comes. | 


It is really very easy to make a book, as apy one will fiad who 
tries. We may observe that there are more especially two lines in which 
bookmaking slides along without any sense of difficulty, and without any 
astignable limit. Ifa person who wants to make a b20k will but let 
himeelf slip alovg one of these two grooves, he may go bowling away 
forever. One way is to reflect on things ia general, without inquiring 
into the grounds on which what is established really rests, and without 
acertaining what has been already written on the subjects that most at- 
wact the attention of the self-made philosopher. Thie strikes us as of all 
ways the easiest and best. It is so flattering to our eelf love to,eurvey 
society, to object to everything, and to propose a host of remedies. Edu- 
tation, marriage, political government, the state of the poor, Baglish law 
—in short, every department of what is called social science—presents a 
thousand flaws and blemishes to an accomplished critic. The great thing 
isto speculate without investigating and without reading. The dreari- 
est platitades then come fresh from the bo:om of the meditative maa, 
aod he cheriehes them as if they had been revealed to the world for the 
frst time. The most silly remedies which have been either proposed and 
decarded @ hundred times, or only paseed over because they were too foo!- 
ish to propose, can be confidently insisted on and recommended with the 
guebing eloquence that is always at the command of slashing reformers. 
The other great way to make a book is of a very different kind, but is 
hardly less simple. It consists in arranging some of the best-keown 
facts of history or biography around a purely arbitrarycentre. As these 
centres are unlimited in quantity, and occur to any ove in abundance 
alter a moment's reflection, the method of the book may be etruck out 
stonce by any one, and then a good encyclopedia will faroith all-that 
is becersary iu the way of accessory materials, One writer gives us ao 
‘count of * Poets whose right foot was bigger than their left.” An- 
other puts together a hietory of the “ Third Sons of Banished Potegtates.”’ 
Another gives us “ Anecdotes of the Grand-daugbters of Un ful 
Actresses.” It is evident that books without ead may be made in this 
Way; and perhaps it is scarcely fair to say that home-spua philosophy 
demands less industry and ability. 
imens of both kinds of composition are strewn as thickly as au- 

‘umn leaves. 

lo further proof that the difference between the active and the dull 
‘ason is, in this matter and in Great Britain, only one of degree, we cite 
tbrief extract from the literary corner of the Edinburgh Scotsman, bear- 
ing date the 30th alt. 


Although Jaly, August, aud September are the dullest months of the 
year in the world of books, yet the pages of the Bookseller—a most use- 
fl publication, now in its forty-fourth month—tell us that since our last 
dole was penned there must have, at the very least, been issued upwards 
of 500 separate publications. In glancing over the excellent classified 
list of the books published duriog the present month prefixed to this 
‘rade journal, we do not fiod many works of mark which have not al- 
teady been noted ia our columas. 

In Religion, we bave Dean Trench’s “ Commentary on the Epistles to 
the Seven Charchee in Asia ;’ Dean Ramsay’s “ Pastoral Letier on the 
Power of Christian Gentleness ;” and Lord Liadsay’s“ Two Letters on 

ticism,” a volume of stiff reading at any time, and not to be spoken 
of at present, even when men and women are shut up in country quarters, 
With the wind blowing a hurricane and the rain comiog down in torrents. 
Biograpby and History, we see “ Captain” Joba Brown, of Harper’s 
‘try celebrity, the American ‘‘ martyr,’ has found a biographer io 
D. Webb. A new volume of the “Calendar of Sate Papers” 
bas been added to the number. It is one of the domestic series, and 
teats of the reign of Charles II.; its editor is Mrs. Green. Mr. Moir’s 
ew volume of the “ Life of Mahomet,” already noted, are now published, 
= Mr. Gojdwin Smith’s book on “ {rish History aad Irish Cha- 
r. 


Jn Archeology, Mr. Thomas Bateman has published “ Ten Years’ Dig- 
Sidgs in Celtic and Saxon Graveyards in the Couaties of Derby, Stafford, 
tad York, from 1848 to 1858, with Notices of some former Discoveries 
‘od Remarks on the Crania and Pottery from the Mounds.” Mr. L. 
Jewitt has now ready the first volame of “ The Reliqaary,”’ a qaarterly 
_— & depository of precious relics, legendary, biographical, and his- 

In Fiction, there are about fifty novels and novelettes, none of which 
We characterised by avy unusual display of oe. M. Gastave Aim- 
wd appears to dispute the field with Copeaia ayne Reid io bis Texan 
‘ad half blood adventures. For the benefit of our lady readers we in- 

the names of a few :—Dickens’s “Great Expectations ;” “ Uader 
the Spell,” by the author of “Grandmother’s Money ;” “ Paul Foster’s 
7” “ Alone in the World,” by Mr. G. Smythers ; “ Joseph in the 
~ Lady Wallace ; “ A Hero in Spite of Him- 
from the French, Mayne Reid; “ Thinking and Act- 
of “ Helen Lindsay ;” “ Who Breake, Pays,” by the 

Stella ;” “La Beate,” by T. A. Trollope, 2 vols; 
by the author of “ eae 
iy, Topograpby, and Travels, we have Aadersson’s “ Uka- 
,” and a host of guide-books. - 


i 
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| away by the Moriscoes, and established at Tunis. Owiag to the same 
| cause, the art of manufacturing silk, for which Toledo was celebrated, 
| was entirely lost, and nearly forty thousand persons, who depended on 

it, were deprived of their means of support. Other braoches of indusiry 
| shared the same fate. In the sixteenth century, and early in the seven- 


were made in enormous quantities, and shipped to many parts, being 
particalarly valued in Eogland aod France, aod being also exported to 
the Indies. But Martinez de Mata, who wrote in the year 1655, assures 
us that at that time this source of wealth bad disappeared ; the manufac- 
ture of gloves having quite ceased, though formerly, he rays, it had 
existed in every city in Spain _In the once-flourishing province of Cas- 
tile, every thing was going toruin. Eveo Segovia lost its manufactures, 
and retained nothing but the memory of its former wealth. The decay 
of Burgos was equally rapid; the trade of that famous city perished ; 
and the deserted etreets and empty houses formed such a picture of de- 
solation, that a coatemporary, struck by the havoc, emphati 
that Burgos had lost everything except its name. 

“In other districts, the results were equally fatal. The beautiful pro- 
vinces of the South, richly endowed by nature, had formerly been so 
wealthy, that their contributions alone sufficed, in time of need, to re- 
plenish the imperial treasury; bat they now deteriorated with sach 
rapidity, that, by the year 1640, it was foun@ bardly possible to impose a 
tax on them which would be productive. During the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, matters became still worse, and the poverty aud 
wretchedness of the people surpass all description. In the villages near 
Madrid, the inhabitants were literally famishing ; and those farmers who 
had a stock of food refused to sell it, because, much as they needed mo- 
ney, they were apprehensive of seeing their families perish around them. 
The consequence was, that the capital was in danger of being starved ; 
and ordiuary threats producing no effect, it was found necessary, in 1664, 
that the President of Castile, with an armed force, and accompanied by 
the public executioner, should visit the adjaceat oe and compel the 
inhabitants to bring their supplies to the markets of Madrid. 

“ All over Spain the same destitution prevaiied. That once rich and 
prosperous couatry was covered with a rabble of monks and clergy, whose 
insatiate rapacity absorbed the little wealth yet to be fouod. ence it 
happened that the government, though almost peanilees, coald obtain no 
| supplies. The tax-gatherers, arged to make up the defisiency, adopted 

the most desperate expedieote. They not only seized the beds and all 
the furniture, but they unroofed the houses, and sold the materials of the 
roof, for whatever they would fetch. The lababitants were forced to fly ; 
the fields were left uncultivated; vast maultitades died from want aod 
exposure ; entire villages were deserted ; aad in many of the towns, up- 
wards of two-thirds of the houses were, by the end of the seventeenth 
ceatury, utterly destroyed.’ 


Hine Arts. 


BORDER HISTORY ON CANVAS. 





A London paper recently coutaiaed the description that follows. We 
copy it, because the choice of subjects is interesting, and there is very 
little attempt at criticism. 


Mr. W. B. Scott has executed, as we have before stated, eight large oil 
paints, now in the French Gallery, to be placed in (he ball at Walliog- 
ton, near Newcastle, the residence of Sir W. C. Trevelyan, bart. These 
works being commissioned by the last-named geatleman to illastrate the 
history of the border counties, afford an example which many of our no- 
blemen and geatlemen might worthily follow,—of having large, boldly 
executed, and characteristic pictures placed in their houses, which should 
represent the most important iacidents ia the localities to which so 
maoy of their names are attached. “ Chevy Chase” would surely be ap- 
propriate at a Percy’s seat, aod “ The Landiog of William the Tnird’’ at 
that of a Bentinck. The Walliagtoa pictures will occupy spaces on the 
walls of a handsome hall, the centre of which will be heid by a group of 
sculpture, the work of Mr. Woolner. We will take the subjects separate- 
ly, and say at once that the artist bas dealt wih them most vigorously 
aad boldly, evincing the possession of immense power of dramatizia 
his successive themes : it is impossible to look at these productioas ao 
come away uaimpressed with the variety, interest, character and large- 
ness of treatment which he has given to them. It may be that the boid- 
ness and eff-ctive display are in each of these pictures carried rather too 
far, at ieast, in execution, for nothing could be less effective in the sense 
we are all liable to attach to that word, i.¢, sbowily meretricious, than 
the designs here referred to,—these are, indeed, expressive in the best 
sense, and while full of action fitly restrained. Bat it is possible to fiod 
faults of drawing :—here aad there immense errors ia the proportion of 
almost every figure; the handling is too oftea thin, without beio 
“ scamped,” and there is a tendevcy to exaggeration of colour, wh 
time may overcome, as, indeed, the dash of execution may be mellowed 
by the distance at which the paintiags will be from the eye when placed 
io their intended compartments of the ball. Ono the whole, these works 
are wortby of admiration, and seem euited for their destinations. 

Mr. Scott has began with the Building of the Roman Wall (No. 1), “Had- 
i duxit qui barbaros divideret.”’ t in the 





rianus murum Romanosque 
froat is pitched the red-peinted staif and brazea ensign of the co- 


teenth, Spain enjoyed great repute for the manufacture of gloves, which | 


a border custom, that when the stock of the last plundering expedition 
| of a moss-trooping family had become exhausted, the mistress of the 
| house placed a dish upon the dinner-table with a spur in it, as a bint that 
the gentlemen-thieves must ride for more. Many of the men seem de- 

lighted ut the chance of an expedition ; but a mouk on pilgrimage, who 

is guest for the day, does not either understand the custom or see the 
joke.—Bernard Gilpio’s exploit in taking down the challenge-glove from 
over the altar in Rothbary Church, where some combative raffian of a 
| moss-man had hang it, J way of general challenge, forms the subject of 
| the sixth-picture, which is by no meaos up to the mark of the others, The 
| stained-glass window of the church is ia the background ; Gilpin has the 

glove in bis hand ; while beside him stands a doli-like looking man with 
a simper on his face,—so inane a figure that it ought to be done over 
again, unless it be intended for a portrait of a noodle, The opposiag 
pny occupy opposite sides of the picture ; between them, upon the 

oor of the church, lie the effigies of a knight and his lady. These last 





\ 
| figures are well foreshortened.—No. 7, shows Grace Darling going with 


her father to the rescue of the surviving ogers and crew of the For- 
| farshire. Mr. Scott has placed us upon the deck of the steamer among 

the passengers, who are anxiously watching the approaching boat; a 
sailor attends a sick gentleman; a woman holds a child in her jap 
below, among the rocks, the raging sea dashing over, lies a part of the 
wreck and the bare leg of a drowned man. The faces are full of expres- 
sion ; the actions are characteristic aod well given, without any conven- 
tioval horrore—no small thing to say for such a subject ia painting. 

No. 8. is immediately of this day—The Nineteenth Century, Iron and 
Coal,—a scene ata forge, or great ironworker’s shop, on the banks of 
the Tyne. Some men with hammers labouring at the anvil,—the fire 
roaring and red,—a pit-boy with his safety-lamp and driviog-whip,—a 
steamer coming alongside,—a photographer with his camera,—a gaily- 
dressed woman going out for a holiday,—a child seated on an Armstrong 
gao, holdiog her father’s dinner in her lap, waiting for the hour to strike, 
and holding her echoo!-book in her lap. We should truly have liked a 
prettier child for this object, which is anreasonably agly and vulgar, A 
strong blaze of sunlight penetrates the dusty glittering atmosphere of 
the shop, aod falls in brilliant beams upon some Armstrong shells that lie 
beside the gun. There are models of machinery, drawings, the air-pump 
of a marine-engine, newspapers, letters, anchors, &c. lying about. ith- 
out is the grimty and smoky Tyne, the bridges, keels laden with coal, 
emothering clouds of smoke, and all the proper concomitants of the 
locality. 

y a 


MORE OF THE FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Taking a tour through the show-roome of the leading dress makers of 
Paris, we perceive but little indication as yet of any particular novelty 
in style ; we were, however, iaformed that maoy are in the course of pre- 
paration for the ensuing season, and that they will be in every respect as 
worthy of the patronage of the hautes clientelles as the former produc- 
tions, 

We may notice, en passant, the short paletits, made after the fashion 
of thoee wora by the Empress. They are of light cloth, or a material 
called curled plash. The paletit is double breasted, and, ia shape, 
exactly resembles those worn by men. Sometimes a quilting waistcoat 
is added, so that the paletét may be thrown open in front. Muslin 
scarfs are trimmed with plise¢s & la vieille, or raches of guipure. The 
| lined muslin ehawls are simply hemmed or tucked, and sometimes trim- 
med round with wide aye Some also, have a ruche of black lace 
above the guipure, and the front also trimmed with a ruche. For the 
seaside, we would recommend the Arab burnous of white cachemire, 
striped with black, and edged with velvet. Black silk mantles are made 
full, and plaited in at the back; these are worn principally by elder 
ladies ; young ladies etill prefer the long casaque. Barége dresses are 
always much trimmed, so that the buraous is worn in M eeeny with 
them, as it does not crumple the dreas so much.—The press ficha is 
one of the novelties of the day ; it is made of cachemire, edged with vel- 
vet and lace, reaching to the waist behind. Tbe upper half forms a 
fanchon, and ties uoder the chin. This ficha seems likely to be even a 
greater favourite than the capulet of the Pyrenees, 

Some very pretty barége dresees are trimmed with black braid, mixed 
witb red or white. The braid is placed at the edge of the flounces or 
pliseés ; but care must be taken that the colour of the braid barmonises 
well with that of the barége. 

Light materials are the most worn: barége, mouseeline de soie, gre- 
nadine, aod maslins are all equally in favour. Some are made with one 
wide flounce, and a thick racbe of pink silk forming the beading ; others, 
with narrow flounces or tucks, braided, or ruches of taffetas on the skirt. 
—Al linen, batiete, and spun silk, are the favourite dresses for tra- 
velling. They are generally made either in the paletit form or the ro- 
The former are more negligé, the latter more elegant. The trim- 
but some prefer a narrow 
peg Mago gh shaper ee up to the 
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is worn the Swiss ceinture, wide enough to form a corselet. This cein- 
ture is made of quilting, embroidered to match the dress. The body, be- 
sides the embroidery all rouod, has wreaths up the back, reaching to the 
shoulders, and medallions ia front. Large open sleeves, with turaed- 
back caffs. This charming toilette is completed with a large burnous, 
with a emall collar, instead of a hood.—Polis de chévre dresses, embroi- | 
dered ia smal! coloured flowers, are trimmed either with ruches of silk | 
the same colour as the flower, or bands of silk edged with a plissé of the 
game material as the dress. Some, however, are trifimed with rows of 
velvet round the skirt, graduated in width, but this style is not in so 
much favour as the two former.—For promenade dresses, the Indian fou- 
lard is mach liked, trimmed with but'ons and cords of straw.—The Si- 
cilieaoes, of grey silk poplia, trimmed with violet-coloared taffetas with 
casaque and low body, laced in front over an embroidered chemi- 
sete, 

The Belgium straw bonnets, either in white or grey, are much wora. 





They are trimmed with flowers, mixed with black lace, or more simply | ture.” 


with ribbon and !ace ; but a bonnet with a simple bow of ribbon is no 
looger the “ mode.” Ornaments of straw for boanets are very pretty, 
either in plaits with tassels, buckles, buttons, or banches of flowers, 
fastened with black velvet or narrow ribbons. These straw ornaments 


uniformity (we may almost say identity) of their chemical! composition.” 
This theory of the lunar origin of meteorites, we learn from elsewhere, 
bas been adopted 4 some astronomers as true, but has been rejected by 
others as uotrae. There are, again, other theories, viz., first, that they 
are meteorites ejected from distant volcanoes belonging to our earth ; 
but this will not do, because they fall from a height to which no volcano 
can ever be supposed to have thrown them, and because no substance the 
least resembliog them, either externally, or in chemical composition, has 
ever been found in or near any volcano. 

Secondly, it has been supposed that they are formed in the atmosphere ; | 
but where are the elements in the highly attenuated atmosphere to form | 
them, and whence the force to start them on their earthward course? 
“The theory which is most consisteat with all koown facts and laws of | 
nature, is that proposed by Chladai, that these meteors are bodies mov- 
ing la space, either as accumulations of matter as originally created, or 
that they are fragments separated from a larger mase of a similar na- 
fancy this theory may be thus realised. When fishing at a 
| mill-tail, or other rapid water, we frequently see a circular portion of 
water revolving swiftly in an eddy ; sundry sticks and bits of cork may 
be remarked quiescent near its edge, and from time to time one of these 





are also used on tulle and gauze dresses, producing a charming effect. | creases its pace as it gets into the eddy, and at last reaches the centre 
We mast also mention the ribbons for bonnets, caps, and sashes, with the | with arusb. Let the eddy represent the earth revolving, the bits of sticka 
ends embroidered with field-flowers, lilac, or periwinkle, &c., with long | in quiet water meteorites floating ia space, the force of the revolving wa- 
fringe. The ribbon is very wide ; sometimes black, sometimes coloured. | ter the earth’a attraction, the bit of stick caught ia the whirlpool and 

Chenille nets are still the fashion, and worn in travelling or in the | gradually going towards its centre, a falling meteorite, and we have a 


country. They are very convenient, as the hair is ready dressed so soon 
as the bat is discarded. , 

The dress-caps are very pretty this season. Black, which is becoming 
to the face when mixed with other colours, is the basis for all head- 
dresses. A plume of pheasant’s feathers, and a plume of black feathers 
placed on a fichu of white blond is very novel, and in gSod taste. The 
pheasaat’s feathers are placed upon one of the bandeaux and the black 
feathers turn over the plait of hair behind. 

One of the prettiest bats is of Italian straw, very forward on the fore- 
head, and raised at the sides. One of the sides and the middle are en- 
tirely covered with peacock’s feathers. The throat of the peacock of an 
azure blue, as well as the head, cover the whole of one side. The feathers 
are placed so as to form @ point behind. A Chantilly veil of extreme 
fineness is sewed on the edge, and falls all round the hat.—Le Follet. 

— 


Tue Great German Torver Fesrivat.—The second great German 
Turner Festival was held at Berlin ia the course of last week ; 
it celebrated the fifty years’ jubilee of the foundation of the German art 
of “ Turnea,”’—the technical expression for these gymnastical exercises, 
Friedrich Ludwig Jaho was the inventor or founder of the art in its pre- 
sent shape (quite different from the gymnastic exercises of the ancients) ; 
wherefore the name by which he generally goes,‘ Turnvater Jahn.” The 
impulse which instigated Jahon to teach German youth to use and 
strengthen their limbs and muscles, in a manner hitherto unexampled, is 
similar to the feeling which gave birth to the rifle movement in this 
country: it was the hatred and fear of the Freach Emperor ; it was the 
wish to be cunts and a match for his armies. Who could doubt that 
the great muscalar strength imparted in this way, the hardening of nerve, 
sinew, and the whole system, did its part well when it was put to the test, 
when the battles were fought! Jabo’s memory, therefore, will always be 
held in honour, as that of a true patriot who had helped not a little to 
liberate bis country. His reward comes somewhat late ; he has rested in 
hie grave these last ten years, and did not live to see the art of “ Tarnen” 
come into honour again: it was considered criminal for many years; it 
was looked upon as high treason. When the German youth bad learnt, 
by the help of Jahn, to harden their frames, they were graciously per- 
mitted te yy their blood, and to drive the usurper out of the country ; 
but when the princes all eat safely on their different thrones again, when 
the Congress of Vienna made a division of Europe, such as is still the 


rade but familiar example of what is most likely the mode by which 
| these curious bodies manage to descend upon the eurface of the earth. 
|“ Metgorites when taken up soon after their fall are very hot. They are 
| generally angular, of prismatic and pyramidal forms, the angles beiog 
rounded ; their broken, irregular surface is coated with a fused black 
crust (like a slaz) ; internally they are composed of a gritty substance of 
| emall spherical bodies of a grey colour, often iaterspe with yellow 
| spots. It is remarkable that ou whatever part of the earth they may | 
have fallen, they are similar as to their chemical composition. Iron is | 
| found in all, always in combination with a rare metalcalled nickel. The 
| followiag is an aualysis of one which fell in France : Silica, 46 percent. ; 
| magnesia, 10; iron, 45; nickel, 2; sulphur, 5. No combination of these 
| Substances similar to that found ia meteoric stones has ever been met 
| with either among the unstratified rocks or among the products of any 
| volcano, extinct or ia activity.” 
I would strongly advise those interested in the subject to examine for | 
| themselves the specimens either in the British Museum or the Museum of 
| Economic Geology in Jermyn Street. There is a good specimen in the | 











a 
on a certain track ; and soon after eleven, in spite of all disguise, the 
men were retaken, and before midnight were restored to their 
again. Fouché’s annals contain nothing more cleverly managed on both 
sides than this escape aad quick re-captare.— paper, August 21, 


OVERSTRAINING THE Facutres.—Mr. Casamajor, the celebrated scatier 
and able condactor of the aquatic department of 7he Field, died suddenly 
on the night of Tueeday, the 6th inst. Previous to his rowing for 
diamond sculls at Hanley this summer he had been suffering from an gt. 
tack of rheumatism. Contrary to the advice of his friends he entered intg 
the contest, and it is natural to conclude that the ruptare of the blood. 
vessel from which he died was consequent upon his exertions on that 
occasion. Friendly as we are to athletic sports, this lamentable case ay, 
gests some reflections upon the evils which must occasionally arise from 
uadue and prolonged physical exertion. No doubt the rheumatic attack 
of which Mr. Casamajor had been the subject readered him especially 
liable to the mischief which occurred. But his is not a solitary Case ; 
men ia the prime of life, healthy and vigorous, have on many 
irretriveably ruioed themselves by intense and unnatural bodily exertion, 
The strain upon the vascalar system during a prolonged and ardent 


gets gradually moved from its place, becomes entangled in the eddy, in- straggle is so great that the astonishment is, not that fatal accidents oc. 


cur, but that they happen eo comparatively seldom. We say “ 80 seldom,” 
bat we believe that iojaries of a permanent, thouga not of a fatal charac- 
ter, occur much more frequently than is recorded. Cases stantly 
come under the notice of the medical practitioner of impaired health and 
of persistent disease consequent upon overstrained bodily exertion. The 
call upon the powers of endurance has been such that healthy reaction 
could not take place, and, like the overbent bow, the human body hag 
remained in a state of impaired power. It is well known that some of 
our most celebrated posture-masters, clowns, and harlequinos have become 
prematurely old and decrepid as the results of the exercise of their call- 
ing. The athletic frame of the late Mr. Liston broke down in its prime from 
the great physical exertion which be underwent. He died from a disease 
which was fairly traceable to his steeplechases on foot, in which he dis. 
tanced all competitors in his early moraing scampers over the fields and 
hilis in the neighbourhood of London. The evil effects resulting from 
overworkiog the brain are the theme of constant observation. How mang 
a word of warning and of comment is recorded when a statesman like 
Sidney Herbert sinks in the zenith of his career from the overwork whick 
he had undergone. Such comments and such warnings are equally appli- 
cable tc those cases in which the body becomes shattered by over 

the mere physical powers. In the present day of excitement and over- 
exertion of the powers of both boay and miad, a word in season cannot 
be out of place. There is a fierce struggle going on. Competition ig 








| Oxford Maseum, which fell near Bicester, Oxfordshire. It is about as | everywhere. We work as though the powers of the human system 
| large as a man’s. leoched fiat ; it fell in mid-day, close to the bead of a | were inexhaustible. We travel for pleasure as if the amount-of labour 
| poor old labourer, who was digging potatoes ia his cottage garden, and | we undergo is to be regarded as the measure of our enjoyment. Thou- 
| frightened the old man nearly oat of his wits; when he was a little re- | sands in this great city spend many anxious hours in their daily pursuits, 


| covered, he left off digging potatoes and went and dug up the “ thuader- 
| bolt,” aod immediately converted it iato beer.—F. 7’ Buckland, (2nd Life 
Guards, Windsor.) 


JAPANESE ORDEAL OF THE CrocoviLe.—The modus operandi in the Or- 
deal of the Crocodile isin this wise:—When it has been finally deter- 
mined that the impeached party shall uadergo the trial, two Brahmins 
visit and explain to him the gravity of the decree, the terrible nature of 
the death impending, and by every means endeavour to induce him to 
| confess his criminality. If be refuse to do so he is carried on the follow- 
ing day to the shore of a lake, and then, if, afver a second admonition, 
| he still refase to make a clean breast, he is ordered to swim to the op- 
| posite shore and back. Supposing him to accomplish this feat unuarmed, 
| either from there being no crocodiles in the lake or from a want of vigi- 
lance on the part of that animal, he is received with shouts of congrata- 
lation by the assemled populace, is carried in triamph ‘o the Court 
House, wod there set free. Such a termination of the ordeal must be 
rare in Malabar, where cr iles are numerous ; aod in Siam, where 








ourse of Italy and Austria, when every promise to the German nation | they are sparse, almost the same effect is produced by the dread of one 
was broken, and Metternich, Geotz, and others like them, raled over | turning up. To increase this terror the following method is sometimes 
Germany ; then Jabn and Arndt, and all the good patriots who had been | adopted :—The accused parties are obliged to enter the water up to their 
spared in battle (unlike Theodor Kirner, whom Fate had bedded softly | middle, and to take their stand at certain stakes which are fixed at mo- 


in his youth and glory) were banished and stigmatized as traitors, the 
art of “ Turnen” was forbidden and prohibited as dangerous to the State. 
The exiled art bas returned now to its country ; thousands of its disciples 
from all te of Germany, and even America, were received at Berlin 
by tbe authorities of the town and cheering multitades, festival arches, 
music, and flowers. The first day, with the procession of the “ Turners” 
and their reception, brought the whole town into commotion ; bat we 
bear so often now of these processions, of floral showers, the y 
the consecration of banners, and all the usual appurtenances of such /é/es, 
tbat they seem like every day ovcurrences. Moreover, the speeches 
were weak and flat. Historical reminiscences could not be well avoided, 
and these were eo little flattering to Prussia, with regard to Jaho, that 
it was deemed courteous, probably, to dwell on them as little as possible. 

What distinguished this festival from others of the sort, was the per- 
formance of the “ Turners” on the Hasenbalde, near Moabit, which bok 
} end on the second day: this is a large plain in the vicinity of Berlin, 

mous because Jabn made his firet attempts and experiments there. 
Here, with multitudes of fiowle for delighted spectators, among which 
were the Minister Count Schwerio, with his aegemn, and the Police- 
director, Von Winter, the “Torners,” in their Turner costume—grey 
jacket end trowsers, 5 or 6,000 in number, and placed in lines, went 
through the movements of the school. It was a peculiar aud highly in- 
teresting sight ; the precision and alacrity with which the different evo- 
lutions and mancavres were executed by the strong-limbed, tall and 
well-shaped young men, excited real and general admiration. At one 
time, when all the arms, by word of command, were stretched up high 
and straight, it reminded us of a field of Indian corn, suddenly sprang up ; 
thea the bending of the thousands of human forms to the right and to the 





| derate distances apart, and which, to secure their footing, they are 
| instracted to embrace. Presently two officials go into the water armed 
with a long pole, each holding an end, with which, at a concerted signal, 
they force the prisoners under water. Whoever bears the immersion 
patiently, and waits without straggling uatil the pole is removed from 
hie head or neck before he attempts to rise, is accounted jnnoceat, and, 
upon being brought back to the justice court, is liberated by the Judge. 


of | Oo the other hand, any one who gives way to intolerance, or who may 


be unable to hold his breath long eaough, and struggles to raise his head 
above water, is at once deemed guilty, and is dismissed by the Magis- 
trate to receive the puuishment due to bis offence. 

We smile or grieve at the superstitions of Pagan nations, but, as we 
have seen, although, perhaps, irreproacbable with the absurdity of Trial 
by Crocodile, our ancestors were accastomed to determine the moment- 
ous question of “Guilty or “4 guilty?” by practices almost equally 
uacivilised and inconsequential. 


RemarkaB_e Escape—Prompr Recarrore.—On Sanday night, two 
desperate fellows made their escape from Milibank Peniteatiary. Three 
convicts planoed the escape, and their operations must have been oar- 
ried on for sevoral weeks. Ata quarter to nine the hammocks in the 
cells are let down, and by nine all the convicts are in bed, and an open 
grating in the door of each cell allows the sentry to see that every man 
is sleeping, while once or twice ia each night the cells themselves are en- 
tered and examined. The first care, therefore, of the three convicts was 
to make a perfect dummy with a regular nightcap, which was put in 
the hammock in the place of the one at work. The next move was to 
get out the bricks round the ventilator—a task which was rendered 





left, with an accuracy which made them appear like one body, might be | doubly perilous from the fact that the bricks are whitewashed, in order 
compared again to the waves of a field, its corn-ears moved by the wind, | to enable the ceaturies the more readily to detect any attempt to re- 
This lasted about an hour and a balf, and certainly formed the most in- | move them. But the convicts imitated this whitewash, and when they 


terestiog featur? of the festival. After this the foundation-stone was 
laid (it was taken from the house in which Jabn was born) of a monu- 
aeut to the memory of Jabn, which is to stand in the centre of the Ha- 
senbaide. We hear that a “ Turovereio” with 150 members, bas been 
formed by the Germans in London.— Atheneum, August 24. 


AyoTuER Worp ror AEROLITES.—Several extracts on this subject have 
recently appeared ia our col To day we invite the reader’s atten- 
tion to come remarks by Mr. F. T. Buckland, in a London paper of the 
Slst ult. He eays: 

Although the talented and far-seeing Editor of the Critic has shown 
clearly that the “aerolite at Chorley” was a boax, yet it would be ua- 
philosophical indeed to deny from these premises that therefore there are 
no such things as werolites at all, Let the credulous in this matter visit 
any of our museums at home or abroad, and he will soon see for himself 
the actual stones, which he may feel and handle, and which, though now 
on the surface of this planet, never at any time formed part or portion of 
it. My worthy father, when pas in the chair of Geology and Mi- 
neralogy in the University of Oxford, was wont to mention these aero- 
livs or meteorites (as they are also called), to examine the theories of 
their origin, and show specimens from his cabinets, to all of which well- 
authenticated histories were attached. I therefore beg to say somewhat 
about them. One of the best popular accounts of aerolites or meteorites 
which I koow of has been written by Mre, Somerville, who remarks as 
follows :—*“ For aught we know, myriads of bodies may be wandering in 
space, uuseen by us, of whose nature we cao form no idea, and still less 
of the part they perform ia the economy of the universe. Nor is this an 
uowarranied preeumption ; many do come within the sphere of the earth's 
attraction, are ignited by the velocity with which they pass through the 
atmosphere, and are precipitated with great violence tothe earth. The 
fall of meteoric stones is mach more frequent than is generally believed ; 
hard y @ year passes without some inst occurring ; and if it be con- 
sidered that only u emall part of the earth is inhabited, it may be pre- 











sumed that numbers fall into the oceao, or on the uninhabited parts of | gave information at the prisoo. 


the land unseen by man, &o., kc. The obliquity of th: descent of mete- 
orites, the peculiar substance of which they are com 
Josion attending their fall, show that they are foreign to our planet. 
umioous spots, altogetber independent of the phases, bave been seen on 
the dark parts cf the moon ; these appear to be the light arising from the 


eruption of volcanoes, whence it bas beea euppored that meteorites have 


beeu projected from the moon by the impetus of volcanic eruption. Ifa 
stone were projected from the moon in a vertical line with an initial ve- 
locity of 10,992 feet in a second—a velocity but four times that of a ball 
when first discharged from a cannon—instead of falling back to the moon 
by the attraction of gravity, it would come within the 
attraction, and revolve around it like a satellite. These bodies, impelled 
eitber by the direction of the primitive impulse, or by the disturbing ac- 
tion of the sun, might ultimately penetrate the earth’s atmosphere and 
arrive at its surface. 
come, it is highly probable 


» aad the ex- 


sphere of the earth's 


t, from w source meteoric stones may 
that they have a common origin, from the 


| replaced the inner wall of bricks each morning made & composition to 
resemble mortar, and whitened it all over with the whitening they are 
| supplied with for cleaning their tins, so that the most careful scratiny in 

the day failed to detect the aperture. With such exquisite nicety was 

this done that even after the men were gone, and everyone was marvel- 
| ling how they could have escaped, the opening was not discovered. As 
| s00n as the cellar beyond was galned, the men only worked from one 
ia the morning till about four. In this cellar was another ventilator 

leading out into the prieon grounds, though still within the walls. The 
convict working at removiog the bricks round this veatilator had a striag 
| fastened to his waist, the other end of which was held by his companions 
jin the cell. Whenever they beard anything unusaal, or thoaght the sen- 
try was coming to enter the cells, they pulled the string and the convict at 
work instartly returaed through the narrow hole ia the wall, replaced 
the ventilator and piece of brickwork, and was in his hammock again ia 
a minute. At last all was reedy for getting through the walle. The 
three men being employed during the day in making up soldiers’ great- 
coate for the Goveroment had contrived, by little and little, to get to- 
gether a great quantity ie, which they platted iato a long rope 
ladder, and hid in the cellar. They also managed to get three of the 
soldiers’ greatcoats there also, and Sunday night last was fixed for their 
attempt. 

The time chosen was between half-past eight and nine, when the mea 
are seat to their cells for the night. After nine sentries are posted all 
round the outer walls, so that the men kaew they must be away before 
that hour, or not at all. They accordingly let down the hammocks and 
two of them put their dummies with nigbicaps on under the clothes. But 
at this point the heart of the chird failed him, and he refased to go. The 
other two got through the wall into the cellar, where they put on their 
soldiers’ greatcoats, With the aid of their twine ladder they quickly 
scaled the iacer high prison wal!, then the outer, and ruaning across the 
grass enclosure near Vauxhall Bridge, climbed the railings and ran away. 
Just, however, as {they cleared the railings a gentleman saw them, and 
Toe fugitives bad taken a Hansom cab, 
telling the driver to go as fast as he could; bat they were soon traced to 
@ pablic-bouse ia St. Lake's, where they had changed their clothes, and 


tried, and the fugitives’ steps so closely followed that at last the detec- 
tives got positive information that both the convicts, very respectably 


o'clock. Here, accordingly, the six pursuers concealed themselves, and 
waited, bat still no coavicts. At last the warders and police issued out, 


made their 








then left. With this slight clue to show the pursuers that they must no 
longer attempt to follow their track by their drese, another way was 


and as they were in the act of tarning the corner of Britannia-street, 
came full upon the two men, who were walking qaickly arm ia arm. 
There was instantly a desperate struggle, which taxed the strength and 
determination of the warders and police, for the mea fought, kicked, aod 
bit ferociously ; bat eventually the fellows were overpowered. Thas 
they escape at nine ; before half-past nine the warders and 
detectives were io pursait of them ; an hour afterwards the police were 


then hurry off by railways long distances into the country, snatch a few 
| boars of repose in the pure air of a rural district, and burry off again ia 
the morning, anxious and excited, to catch the early train that brings 
them again to the scene of their labours. The excitement goes on, and 
is daily increasing ; and yet we have occasionally sad warnings of the 
dangers of the overwork. Men fall dead from heart-disease after a har- 
ried journey to the station, and medical practitioners are acquainted 
with a serious class of maladies which have sprung up as the consequence 
of this overstraining of the faculties.—7he Lancet, August 17. 





| year 1858 (at least from Jan. 10) has been pub'ished, and the Registrar. 
General bas made some interesting calculations founded upon it, making 
an estimate for the omitted ten days, so as to complete the year. Two 
hundred and ten thousand nine haodred and seveaty-two adults died ia 
the twelvemonth, and 30,823 persons left personal property behiad 
them ; 21,653 had made their wills ; the other 9170 had made aone, and 
letters of administration had to be taken out. Eighty-nine persons with 
more than 10,000/. (one worth above 100,C00/.) died without making a 
will. The aggregate amount of property left by all these persons is e 
timated at 71,360,792/., averaging 2331/. each. Distiaguisniag between 
the men and the women, we fiad that 102,049 adult men died io the 
ear, and 21,454 left personal property—for one who left any, four 
eaving none ; 108,923 adalt women died, and 9369 left personal pro 
perty. Toe average amount left by the mea was 2751/.; by the women, 
1371l. Omitting, now, any estimate for the first ten days of the year, 
and dealiog only with the actual wills and administrations of the rest 
of the twelvemonth, the personal property of those who died leaving aay 
(29.979 in number) amounted to 69,893,380/., of which 57,396 3502. was 
left by the mea, and 12,497,030/. by women. The stream of wealth flowed 
thas :— 
Persons. Dytog worth 
22.513 .. Less than S eemeseann beet 
6,277 .. £1000, bat less than £10.000.. 
1,0m .. £10,000, bat less than £50.000 


102 .. £50,000, but less than £100,000 
67 .. Above £100,000..... 


2.09 


Oaly one property was sworn so high as 900,000/., and under 1,000,000; 
1935 were under 20/. The property divides nearly equally at 20,000, 
About 35,000,000/. belonged to 29,392 persoas, none having more that 
20,00, and the other 35,000,000/. belonged to 587 persons, fifty, times 
fewer than the former company. Of those who left about 100,000, 
thirty seven were described as esqaires, a term which would include mea 
who had made their fortunes by trade or commerce; ten were 
personages, five were bankers, four merchants, three clergymen, one cot 
ton-manufacturer, one coro-merchant, one hotel keeper ; oae was ia the 
Navy, one in the Indian army, one in the Iadiaa civil service, 
and ong was a spinster. Three medical men left more that 
50,000/.@A person described whea he made his will as a com 
mercial clerk left above 30,000/.; seventeea “labourers aad mt 
chanics’ above 1000/. Of seventy-five lawyers, fifteen died with 
out makiog their wills The foregoing statements, which mas 
be taken as approximations rather than an absolute accaracy, relate to 
Eogiland alone. In the year eoding March 31, 1859, legacy duty w# 
paid in the United Kingdom on 65,441,611/., but that does not inclade 
property passing from husband to wife, or the conversa, no legacy duty 
being then payable ; saccession duty on real property was paid upe? 
29,242,630/., and, estimatiag that to be taxed to the next saccessor at! 
its saleable value, it will amoant to 58,415,260/. Oa this assamptio, 
123,926,871. passed by death to another generation of successors, [tis 
certaialy a remarkable fact that (upon an average) oa every death, ix 
cluding alike men, women, and childrea, more tuan 100/. of property 
| paying legacy daty, and perhaps 187/. of property of every kind, is lett 
for the benefit of successors in the Usited Kingdom. 

Tar Herowe or Gaeta.—Those who have, as I have, gazed with it 
| terest on the mild, somewhat arch, yet ingenuous couatenance of the ex 
| Qaeen of Naples as it appeared two years ago portrayed in the 

de Gotha, those whose best feelings were enlisted ia behalf of a true 
| hearted German girl, doomed to waste her sweetaess ia a Court of which 
| Ferdiaand IL. was the head, mast hear with regret the reports carreat ia 
| this country about her preseat doings. Married to a better has 

biessed with children, placed ia other hands, under proper control, Sophia 
| might have been equal to any fate ; bat the applaase bestowed apoa & 
| show of bravery by which she illustrated the igaoble fall of her hasband’s 

house, have been too mach for her. The laurel wreath got up ia her bo 
| nour by the ladies of Berlin has made her giddy, and the fumes of the 
beer which inspired the bard author of that ditty begianiag, 

“ Da, Heldinn von Gaeta!” \ 
have got into her bead. The Royal Bavarian will never tire of playiag 
the heroine. A good English ridiog habit is not Amaz aiaa dress eaoagt 
for her. Sane shows about Rome, too generally, ia maa’s attire—a orem ch 
| of feminine delicacy only to be excused by extreme circumstances. = 
| her lord’s privileged nether garments she affects also maaly swagger 
bluster. She “ smokes like a sailor and swears like a trooper,” as if that 
lookad pretty or sounded graceful. She heotors her sistersia-law, bat 
pitched battles with the Priacesses of the House of Boarvon. Tae mea- 
bers of the exiled family have coastan: bickering: amoag themselves; 
they peck at each other like chickens tied to the same string aad d 
ling from the hand of the hoasewife who is carryiag them to markel— 
those true emblems, as the poet said, of partaers ia misfortuae. 
words and aagry screams are heard from the Quirinal’s windows. Plates 













dressed in their new clothes, would pass down Britannia-street at eleven | are shied at Royal heads, aad fly iato the atreeis, to the great sc 


the Swies guard at the Palace gates, die 
The Queen, thoagh robbed of her sceptre, disdaias to handle the 
taff; she carries her dread revolver at ber side; she delights —— a 
hibition of her skill; she aimed at a cat, the other day, ia the Q . 
gardea—a fine Syrian cat, grey, loag-tailed, and hairy —who was yr 
in the morniag san (the Queeo is ap at 5) oa the wall haaging over 
grottoed fountains and waterworks, whic are one of the seven —_ 
of the city of the Seven Hills. Parring, aad stretobiag, and gam00 ~4 
did the unwary tabby luxuriate in the sense of bi existence, W 


A Year’s Wiits.—A calendar of the wills and administrations of the . 
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tbe Queen took aim 


peneath. It {is not pleasant to have such deeds to record against any 
jady, but private letters say it, and stories of that nature were hardly 
worth getting up if they were rot true ; and the correspondence goes on 
informing us that the said puss belonged toa Signora Bertazzoli—no less 
a person than Cardinal Aatonelli’s sister, who occupies some apartments 
jo the lower stores of the immense Papal residence, and that the bereaved 
eotlewoman ran to ber brother’s office, and stormed, and raged, and called 
for vengeance for her feline favourite ; and itisadded that the Cardi- 
nal eootbed her aad assured her that revenge she shoald have, and tabby’s 
manes should be appeased, for that the ex-Queen would soon fiad the 
Quirinal too hot for her, and she aad her family and her marderous revol- 
yer, with bag and baggage, would have to decamp. : 
far the Roman ladies were actuated by their horror of this shedding of 
cat’s blood, or to what extent they stood in awe of the unerring revolver, 
pat it seems a fact that while on her first arrival the Royal Bavariaa 
was waited upoo and made mach of by the proudest matrons and damsels 
of the Roman nobility, sbe is now voted mauvais fon, and left to her in- 
expressibles, her cigars, and her execation of domestic pets.—Letier from 
Turin. 


| does it taste? 
| pates,” an observation extensively but by no means universally true, 


| * and daioty bits,” adds the divine Williams, “ make rich the ribs bat 
I don’t know how | 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 662. 
BLACE. 


By S. A. H. 














WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SoLution TO Paosiem No. 661. 


White. Black 
1. Kt to B 5, cb KtwR4 
2 R tks P, ch | R tkeR 
3% RtoR4.ch | K to Kt 3 
4. Qto KE 6, checkmate. | 


Fifth and Sixth Games of the Match between Mr. Anderssen and Mr. Kolisch. 














Game 5. 
RUY LOPEZ ATTACK. 

White (K.) Black (A.) White (K.) Black (A.) 

4 P to K 4(a) 25 QtksQ RtksQ 
eee Rs KttoQB3 2% KKttoBs BtksRt 
3KBtoKts PtoQR3 27 P tke B P tog B4 
tKBtoR4 KttoKB3 23 RtoK R to Q Kt 2 
5 Castles K2 29 RtoK6 PtoQ 4 
§ KttoQB3(b) PtoQKt4 30 Pto B6 Kt tks P 
TBtoQKts PtoQ3 31 Rtks Kt PtoQBs 
8 PtoQ3 Castles 32 P tks P QP tks P 
9QBtK3 PtoKR3 33 Rtks KRP,ch Kto Kt 
10 Q to Q2 K toR 34 RtksQRP, PtksB 
WQKttwoK2 QtoK 35 BP tks P RtoB 2 
i QKtto KKts K Kt to R2 36 Rto K 6 K to B2 
BKBwQs QRwog Kt 37 RtoK 5 R to B8, ch 
WKKttoK KBtoKKt4 | 38 KtoB2 R to B 7, ch 
bPtKB4 PtksKBP 39 RtoK2 Rto B4 
WQBtksP  QKttoK2 40 Ktto K 4 RtoQ4 
eee B 0 RttkeQB 41 K to Kt3 Kt to B 4, ch 
BEB toQKts Pik Be 42 K to B2 K to Kt 3 
i9KttoKB3 KttoKR2 |43 KttoQBS RtwoQB4 
MK KttoR4 PtoK BS 44 PtoQKti RtoBS 
21 R tks P R tks R }45 RtoK6,ch KtoR4 
22 Qtks R P to K Kt 4 (c) | 46 RtoK4 KttoQ5 
93 Ot.Q2(d) QtoQB3 47 PtoQR3 P to K Kt 5 
uQtok Be QtoQKt3e) | 48 KttoK?2 Resigns. 


(a) An unusual loxury to find the second player in such a short match risk- 
ing all the attacks contingent upon an “ open game.”—/)) Played, doubtless, 


and fired, and the poor thing leaped up in the air, | called pudding-headed. Others are described as leather-headed for an 
pit through ber head, and drupped dowa like lead into a basin of water , 


analogous reason. Perhaps these states of mind result from some parti- 
cular kind of diet tending to induce as itawere a coriacecus toughness 
or a doughy softness of understanding. The brain contains phosphorus, 
and so do many kinds of food ; the phosphorus in the brain may be con- 
cerned in the evolation of luminous ideas; and is may be desirable for 
those whose iatellects are da!l to put themselves on a diet containing an 
extra quantity of phospboras in order to cbtaia intellectual brightness. 
Some jokers perbaps eat, and more ought to cat, a great deal of phos- 
| phorus. If there be anything eatable that will noorish the intellect, how 
* Fat paunches,” we are told by Shakspeare, “ have lean 


banker out the wits.” 

On the other band Dr. Johnson said, “ Sir, the man who will not take 
care of his belly will hardly take care ofanything elee.”” Jobnson’s large 
intellect appears to bave derived its nourishment from a great variety 
| and enormous amount of savoury viands, in odd combination, some of 
| them, as for instance, plam-podding and lobster-sauce. Great geniuses 
| are often consumptive—like Dr. Jonnson. Wits are generally epicures ; 

the aptitude to say good things appears connected with the habit of eat- 
|ing them. What clever fellows your Worships would be if green fat ran 
| to intellect as mach as it does to paunch, and over indulgence in eat- 
| ing and drinking were always associated with mental gluttony! 
| If the intellect generally can be invigora‘ed by peculiar diet, its several 
| faculties may be capable of improvement each on a course of some parti- 
| cular article of food. In that case it would be a good speculation to set 

up an intellectual eating-house, or mental restauran/, near a college, in or- 
| der that the etadents might cultivate particular branches of knowledge 

on the dishes suitable to each. This would be a great improvement on 
| the system of eating terms in a vague and indiscriminate way, as pre- 
| ecribed at the Universities. 


| 


“ Classical salmi, Sir. Mathematical stew. Chop and logic sauce, Sir, 
| very nice. Hebrew calves’ liver and bacon. Sapekrit curry. Historical 
| aiteh-bone of beef, Sir, jast up. Pailosophical saddle-of-matton, good 
| cut, Sir. Chemical fondu. Metaphysical vol-au-vent. Pot-pourri of music. 
| Veal jokelets, Sir, and sauce piguante.”” Sach perhaps would be the waiter’s 
| recital of the bill of fare provided at dining rooms established for the 
| nutrition and refreshment of the intellectual powers, and then, perhaps, 
| you would bear him shout down a voice-pipe, “ Cook, two simple arithme- 
| tic mutton down together ! ’— Punch, 

| 


| A Roman orn Tcrgisu Batu tv Emsecrcu.—For centrical convenience 
| of situation, aod the completeness of all the arrangements for ensuring 
| the comfort of vi-itors, and realising in all their perfection the salutary 

results and the delicious sensations, corporeal and meatal, attributed by 
| poets, travellers, and physiologists to the famed hermes of classical times, 

aod the public Humums of Orieatal nations in the present, we can hardly 
| conceive of anythiog, on a moderate scale, to surpass the establishment 

fitted up by Dr. Allshorn. As the twofold appellation, “ Romano or 

Tarkish Bath,’’ indicates, the plan and arrangements of the “ Turkish” 
| baths now being introduced into this country are derived from more than 
| ope tource. The division of apartmente is chiefly taken from the public 

baths of ancient Rome, but the processes are (with eome variations and 
improvements) copied from those in use at the present time amongst the 
Turks, We bave accordingly the Vestiarium, or undressing and dressing 
rooms ; the Tepidarium, where the batbiog process is commenced by the 
head and feet of the neophyte being subjected to a balmy shower of tepid 
water ; the Calidarium or Sada!oriam, the polished wooden floor of which 
is pierced with multitudinous bo'es, and where he reclines upoa a bench 
or couch in a3 atmoephere of 120 or 130 degrees, until the perspiration 
bursts from every pore, gathers into beads, and rans down in copious 
streams ; the Laconicum, where the temperature is increased to 150 de- 
| grees, and the patient ie subjected to an elaborate shampooing process 

by a most attentive and efficient attendant ; the Lavatoriam, where he is 
latbered with Tarkish soap, and deluged with copious showers of hot, tepid, 
and cold water, winding up with an overwhelming douche; and, lastly, 
the Frigidarium, where enveloped from head to foot in a single sheet, he 
reposes, ‘“‘ wrapped in Elysium,” and imbibes coffee a la Turque, until he 
feels inclined to resame his habilimeate, When be does so be will ex- 
perience a delightfal feeling of refreshment, vigour, and bodily comfort, 








| well worth the expenditure of time and cash which the process requires. 
| — Edinburgh Scotsman. 





| How Bowe setts ane Mape.—The manufacture of bomb-shells is ver: 
| interesting. The shell is firet filled with old fashioned round leaden bul- 
lets ; melted sulphar is then poured in to fill up the interatices and bind the 
ballets ia one solid mass ; the shell is then pat into a kind of lathe, and a 
cylindrical hole, of the exact sise of the orifice of the shell, is bored 
through the ballets and sulphur. This cavity is filled with powder even 
with the interior edge of the orifice, a 6-inch shell of the kind here de- 
scribed holding about half a pound. The fuse fitted into the orifice is a 
recent Belgian inveation, made of pewter, and resembles the screw-cap 
| used for the patent fruit-cane, An examination of this pewter cap shows, 
| however, that it is made of two hollow discs of metal screwed together, 
and filled with m<al powder. A oumber of fine holes are drilled in the 
| lower disc, while the outer disc is entire, and marked with figeres in the 
| cirele, 1,2, 3, 4. In thts state the shell is waterproof. When taken for 
| use, the gunner, by means of a small steel instrament, scoops out a por- 
tion of the outer soft metal surface, and lays bare the charge of compo- 
| sition powder below it. If the ehell is desired to explode in one second 


for variety, as being less hackneyed and well known than the customary lines | after leaving the gun, the scooping is made on the figare 1 ; if in two 
of attack. Nevertheless, we consider this move, in the present opening, to be | seconds, on the figure 2, and so on—the idea beiog that the shells of this de 


a weak one ; and, indeed, a few moves afterwards we find Mr. Anderssen 
“coming through the Ruy” with a secure and equal game.—(c) All Black's 
i ious combination to obtain this “fork” is worse than useless, for he 
clearly overlooks the resource which White has in the move made with bis Q — 


he winning move, and excellently played : threatening, 
with P,to move Q to Q B 3, ch, winnin 
ition. The having previously calcula 


fully e n 
up his mind to an hour or so of hopeless struggling. 





Game 6. 
White (A.) Black (K.) White (A.) Black (K.) 
1PtoK B4 PtoK B4 28 PtoQ4 QRtoQ 
2KttoK B3 Kt to K B3 29 Kt toQ3 Kt tks Q B P 
IP toK3 PtoK3 30 Btks Kt B tks Q P, ch 
4BtoK2 BtoK2 31 Btks B Kt tks B 
5 Castles Castles 32 QtoK B2 P tks Kt 
6PtoK Kt3 PtoQKt3 33 R tks P PtoQBd 
TKttoK5 B to kt 2 34 QRto K'3 QRtoK eq 
SBtoK B3 PtQB3 35 RtoK 5 R tks R 
9 Bt Kt2 QtoB2 36 Rtks R PtoKR3 
10 KttoQB3 PtoQ3 37 QtoK Reda 
a Rees Q KttoQ2 38 RtoK7 QtoKR4 
l) KttoK B2 QR to K aq 39 QtoK 5 Q to Q8, ch 
3 KttoR3 PtoK4 40 K to B2 Q to Q B7, ch 
Mu PtoQ Kts PtoQ4 41 KtoB Q to QKt 8, ch 
B Que 2 PtoK 5 42 KtoB2 tks P, ch 
16 Bto Kt2 Kt to B4 43 K toB to Q Kt 8, ch 
1 QtoQ BtoR3 44 Qto K t tks Kt P 
WKttoK2 (a) KttoK3 45 Q tks Q Kt to Q7, ch 
I QRtoB Qt Q2 46 K to K og Kt tks Q 
% KttoK Bt PwoQ5 47 Rtks R Kt to B 6 
21 P tks P B tks Kt 48 BtoK B3 PtoQKt ¢ 
Sacn, Kt tks Q P 149 RtoQB7 PtoQB5 
23 Q to B 4, ch Kt to K 3 | 50 RtoQBS RtoQ Kt 
HEE K KttoQ4 51 PtoK R3 K to Kt 
3K RtoK BtoK B3 52 RtksK BP KttoKts 
26 PtoQB3 ues: 53 Po KR4 P to Kt 5 
NQwK2 toR 54 Bto Q5, ch, 


And 


the game was drawn. 


| 


scription shall first strike the object aimed at and do execution as a ball, 
and then explode, sending the bullets forward as if from another cannon, 
located at the point where the flight of the shell is arrested. Large 


if Black take Kt | Sbelle of eight or ten inches are filled with powder only, and bursting, 
back the piece with a much better | do execution by means of their fragments. 
upon all this wins the present game | 
Mr. Kolisch.—(e) Black has nothing better now ; and with his K so fear- | 

, and with the adverse Kts so strongly planted, he can only make | 


These large shells are gene- 
rally fired by means of a fuse of meal powder, extending through a brase 
plug screwed iato the mouth of the shell. In both cases the fuse is fired 
| by the ignition of the charge in the guo. 


| 
} 





InTELLIGENT AcTION or a Doc.—A gentleman connected with the 
Newfoundiand fishery was once possessed of a dog of singular fidelity aud 
sagacity. On one occasion a boat and crew in his employ were ia cir- 
cumstances of considerable peril, just outside a line of breakers, which, 
owing to some change in wind or weather, had, since the departure of the 
boat, rendered the retura passage through them most hazardous. The 
| Spectators on shore were quite unable to render any assistance to their 

friends afloat. Much time had been spent, and the danger seemed to in- 
crease rather than diminish. Our friend, the dog, looked on for a length 
of time, evidently aware of there being great cause for anxiety in those 
around. Presently, however, he took to the water, and made bis way 
through to the boat. The crew supposed he wished to join them, and 
made various attempts to induce him to come on board ; bat no! be would 
not go within their reach, but continued swimming about a short distance 
from them. After a while, aod several comments on the peculiar conduct 
of the dog, one of the hands suddenly divined his apparent meaning. 
* Give bim the end of a rope,”’ be said, “that is what be wants.” The 
rope was thrown—the dog seized the end in an instant, turned round, and 

made etraight for the shore; where a few minutes afterwards boat and 
| crew—thanks to the intelligence of their four-footed friend—were placed 
| safe and undamaged. Was there reasoning bere? Noactirg with a view 
| to an end or fora given motive? Or was it nothicg bat ordinary in- 
| stinet °—Rev, C. J. Atkinson, in “ The Boologist.”’ 





| 

| 

Locomotives oN Common Roaps.—The Bill to regulate the use of loco- 
motives on common roads has now become law, and is expected to lead 
to important results in cheapening the transit of heavy goods. Daring 
the last tbirty years great efforts have been made to use steam on com- 


(@) Throughout the whole of this difficult game Mr. Anderssen has good | Mon roads ; bat, as we have before said, they have been perseveringly 


decide the match in favour of bis an’ 


to 


to take care, for be it remembered that at present he has only to lose one 
tagonist. 





— 





read during the sessivn of the National Association for the Pr i 


on Dr. H. Kennedy lectured a bygienic audi The i 





Tue Gexuine ART or Cramminc.—The subject of one of the — 
° 
ial Science, was “‘ The Influence of the Food on the Intellect,” where- 


defeated by the opposition of the local trustees, who have imposed pro- 
hibitory tolls. Two years back an experiment to convey coal by a 
traction engine from Little Hulton to Manchester, a distance of seven 
miles, is understood to have proved not only that an immense saving 
could be effected, bat that the wear and tear of the road was diminiched. 
Yet the toll charged amounted to 4s. per ton, against 844. per ton for 


pro-| coal drawn by horses ; and this, of course, effectually prevented the in- 


Gaced by food on the intel'ect would chiefly depend, we should think, on | troduction of the system. The new Bill assimilates the toils to be 
the fact to be stated whether the food in question is food for the mind or | charged in a great degree to those charged for horse traffl: ; and, although 
food for the body. Metaphysics, mathematics, natural aod moral philo- | it comprises various regulations which will probably be found to be more 


Sophy, history, biography, voyages, travele, novels, romances, poetry, 
and Punch, ially Punch, are all varieties of mental food which may 


each have their peculiar and important influence on the intellect ; but| tion Engine Company” 
the food contemplated by Dr. Kennedy seems to have been that which | sbares of £10 each. Engi 


or less needless or vexatious, it seems sufficiently wide to enable the 
method to have at last a fair field. Already an “ less Railway Trac- 

is d, with a capital of £30,000, in 
nes and waggons bave been ordered for Iodia 





Rourisbes the brain in common with the rest of the body, and consists of | by the Government, who have also pres-nte@an engine and guo-carriage 


Various animal and vegetable substances popularly comprehended under 
+ ao logical cond’ espondi ‘supposed 

a psychological condition, corr ing to a sup con- 
tistence of head. characteristic of 


with the endless railway to the Viceroy of Egypt, for the purpose of 
conveying artillery over the sandy deserts. For agricultural operations 
the invention is believed to be likely to come into extensive use.—The 


certain persons who are commonly | Builder, August 31. 


STEAM FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 





THE STEAMSHIP 
GREAT EASTERN ?®? 
Having fulfilled her Contract with the British Government, will sail from 

NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL ON 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
i I 0's acd annhonien do vmsnndmccciic. sninu $95 @ 135 
(According to state room accommodation, all other privileges being equal.) 
In Third Cabin, from $35 @ 50 
Suites of first class apartments for families m i ' 
rangement i ay be engaged by special ar 
he Great Eastern will leave Liverpool, on her return tri 
ber 29; and New York, November 23, for Liverpool. hatnedmarerne ail 


Plans of the ship can be seen and arrangements made for freight and passage 
on application to 


ee 
Stag. 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
No. 54 and 55 South Street. 


BOOKS AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. 625 Broadway. 
300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 





GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, 


In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater induce- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 


firm of 


DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 
comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 


HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 
which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 
purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 

LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 


BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Embracing the Works ot 


ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 
LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENELON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONTAINE, VOLTAIRE, 
HANNAH MORE, * - 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, 


ANNE RADCLIFFE 
We have added to the Catalogue 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 
viz, 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 
SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 


HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 
WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 


Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 


IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MOTLEY, WEBSTER, EVERETT 
COOPER, WASHINGTON, ADAMS 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN  BPARKS, 





KENS, SUOTT, LAMARTINE, 
GIBBON, HUMB, MACAULAY 
HALLAM, ALISON, GROTE 
THE BRITISH POETS...........--.66cccccccccceee 115 volumes, 
THE BRITISH ESSAYVISTS..............-.-:0++ 38 volumes 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.........-..- 21 velumes, 


WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect 

A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 

A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES, 

A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A BARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 

” as will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is fall FIPTY PER 
CENT, less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


Address, 


H. W. DERBY, 


BOOKSELLER, 
No. 625 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK, 








THe Aloion. 


September 2) 
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INSURANCE, 





INSURANCE. 
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Net Cash Assets, Ist t. February, 
Beceipts during the y “2 





Net Cash Assets . «+ + 


Oash on hand and in Bank . . 


DuefromAgenia .  . Tk 
Premiuma ( 


im course of ) 


Gross Assess. Feb. 1, 1861. . 





Cash 
get Eneorgase ! in Cas’ 


amounting to over 


and are exclusively Cash. 
The Pro 

say 
Its Rates of Prem’ 


lity among 
The casednen 


law 
The Assets of 
Bien te cky and State of New York, worth 


Finis diepeaition 


Sethe 


Faeperice 8, Wiwston, Jous M. 8 
—, vV.L. vauee, a 





























Secretary, Isaac Apsarr, 














NoT 














entire 
oe y 











Total Ashursements for losses oy C Death, and Aatiens, Curventeved Fulides, 


INVESTED as FOLLOWS: 


Ped Sen ome — PI ae ee 8 


Ad? Interest accrued, but mot yetdwe . + 
Deferred estimated) «© + ss 





Assets 
Polistes in force, ist February, 1861,—12,591 ; 





among ite Members has bee 
any other Life Insurance Company in either America or Europe w 
been made known—a result in the highest degree favourable to Policy-holders. 
The Number of Lives Insured |p this Company greatly 
Life Insurance Company in the United States, thus afford 
the necersary average having more scepe for operation. 





zorce R. "thane, 
Saucer E. Srroviss, 


=. Motionpr, Saucet M Cormenc, 
r PRaRsom, Locivs Rosinson, 
uy Ho Swirr, Serta peous, 





Wits J. Boxer, Ricuarp 
Wu.ias Berrs, Wiss i. Formas, 
Joun P Searenven, Lvouness Ecertos, 
Joan Wanswouta, Ren, W 
iDWAKDS, Hamum Buaxe, 
ATHANIEL Haross, Samvuet D. Bascocs, 





pe business of this Company is conducted on the mutual prineiple, in the strictest sense 
surplus, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Office, 4 4 Broadway. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCBEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW.YORK. 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON" President, 


HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT 0 OF” THE Arvains UF THE COMPANY 
the fiscal year ending the 31st wherepente 1861 


+ + $6,018.255 20 
. ~ 1,989,575 75 


$7,558,430 96 


9568,574 21 





Amount goocived for Interest on Loans, and amount of Interest accrued, but 


SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


ount 


BOARD al TRUSTEES: 


Mitagp Fruiwors, 
Davip Hoapter, 

Henny A. Suytas, 
wus = V. Brapy, 


miuam M. Lg 
Joun E. Dav ~ 
Weuiinetos Cu Lar! 


the am 
ing —_— = Seven per cent, and Vaited whales fon The solidity and security 
the Company’ 's Funds cannot be overrated. 


This Company offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 
Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
Btates, 


the Company are invested gees opin A - heey and Mortgage on Real- 


joaned , 


RONG, 
Avexanper W. Baaprorp, 


Matanctnon M. Fassuas. 


Actuary, Sasrugrp Homans. 


Medical Rxaminer, Mirtuns Post, M. D. 


« + » $6,989,856 74 


m of its Cash Assets to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
i Life ae Company in the United States. 
ma are lower than those of the majority of other Life Tneurance 
lea, of its pres have been greater—the result of a very low rate o! 
nsured, consequent on @ most careful and judicious selection of lives. 
ly less than that of 
whose experience 


exceeds that of any other 
a security above them all— 
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HE TRUSTEES, 
submit the follow! 























with Marine Risks. 























The Company have the following Asse's, 
















































































Company, for the year ending Sist 
and after Tuesday the Second of April next. 

















pA. ut < January, 1860, for which 





























The Certificates previous to 1859, ha e 




















By order of the Board, 
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or 


viz. 


eertificates of profits will be paid! 


cbeir legal popvumsusaniten an Sad citer Tesetay ike Pith of Fel 


Liars of profits, the outstanding 
and paid to tothe holders thereof, or their 
date 


redeem 
after Tuesday the = of Febr 


A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on 
December. 


Total —— for lake years 
been redeemeu by enah 
Net earnings remaining with th» Company, on lst January, 1861.. 


cis 
even “GAN HENRY K. BOG 
Mayans th GILLILAN, A. — 


THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, Jancany 26ta, 1861. 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected 


seeveees eee 


United States and Staie of New York Stock, City, Bank and other 


next, from wi 
Produced at 





Premiums marked Of from lst January, 1860, to Sist Dec’r, 1860, .. $4,541,135 59 





IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
ing Statement of its affairs on the Sist December, 1860. 


to the 
uary next, 


time of payment, and 
the net earned premiums of the 


, for which certificates will be issued on 


The poste of the Company aseertained from Ist of July. iat, to 
occmppenedbes 


issu 
$10,278, 
1,574, 





Sil, 
7,655 


0) 
wis evarin Joauta 3° ENRY, war 
. ARD R. BE 
WELL BOL #ROOK AVID LAN E. E. MORGAN, 
BERT DHUR, Hy JAMES BKYO B. J. HOWLAND, 
WM. STURGIS, BENJ. BABCOCK 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


B07, 


eSTR 
ROB. B. MINTURN, 


1,862,560 


slo 
ou 


Jn.” 


w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN D. JO ROYAL DENNIS PERKINS 
CHARLES DENNIS, CALEB Bantow, JOSEPH GA: Liamb, Ja. 
W. H. U. MOOR A. P. PiLLOT, WILLIAM WOOD 
THOMA AS TILeeT N, LEROY M. WILEY J. HENRY BURG 
ENR DANIEL 8. MILLER, CORNRLIUS ORINNELL, 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 


W. H. H. MOORR, 2d Vice Pres’t. 


EAGLE “AND ALBION “LIFE INSURANCE co. 





Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 

Fifty Years. 

ee enseesaces ccsccosesee $25,000,000. 
With a Surplus Fand of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 

Profits Paid in Cash. 

Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 





R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 
INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND FIRE 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorn, Octoser 31, 1860. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
lished ip f with the req of the 10th on of the Act of its Incorpo- 











Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 1859................ « $308,948 65 
Premiums received during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860: 
- $1,222,074 
57,575 47 
36,463 64 1,316,118 39 
pceeeccccem © sesscccosesoeccosod $1,625,067 04 
Amount of Earned fyemeees during the year....... Susueoseceenenell $1,221,692 65 
Bevurn Premiums......... 0 ...ccceeccecseeveececceeeesees _ 2. a 
b ccnvercecccsoccoscccocsscsssosenooned $1,182,597 28 2 
$768,471 73 
3,499 
76 12 
$767,685 85 
Expenses and Reinsurance.............+0c.cssseeeeee 81,753 70 849,439 55 
Wet Press ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccessescseseccecessooses $283,157 73 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz-— 












Bick aon Yar 2 ee CI $549,500 00 
oy a ee 

dans, Bouts of Heal Retete, Bal - Blows 

as 

2,086 52 

16,682 50 

Scrip of 6 i, - Mutual Tn a 18,680 00 

$1,761,222 O7 


The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
ue VIG of SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payabie on 
tha! 
Also, that a Dividend of Swpeny- FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
on their terminated P after 


Company, on ‘remiums of the past year, be ver the lst January 
next. 
It ia further ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and way eri PER CENT of _— 
yeas id be be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January the in thereon to 
jay, and thereby leaving an amount of covenelated profits of over ONE ML 
LION OF DOLLARS. 


By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


bp 
MOSES H. QRINNELL, LovIs Lon ALEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
RAGUE, ANTH’Y. NEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN 
OLIVER SLATE. je. JOuN WuIThHesD, EDWIN BARTLETT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY WM. H. NEWMAN, ELIAS PONVERT 
RARE. MILLS, HENRY A. COIT. GEORGE G. HOBSON, 

G. WINTHROP GRAY 8. H. HALL, UU. A. MURDOCH, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, | JOSEPH FOULKE, Jn. PERCY R. PYNE 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER, JACOB R. NBVIU! CHARLES STRECKER, 
PET FOURIER, | JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, SAMUEL M. FO 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN, 2osEra AA ONATIVIa, 

SIMON DB V: EZRA 


*. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


JEWELRY, &c. 














GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 
or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURBS, 





































































































pareiaaay ee cot les of charter, 
May be bad on application to 






























































m of the great 
Hoaston, Galveston, and every important point io Tex 
with the running North and already comp! 


1 trust deed, 6,50 acres 
a wt aa at he pint 
trust deeds, land 


$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 
(rEx48 Division.) 


rey cost of $2,920,000, and uyoa seven hundred and sixty 
Tay acres of valuable land, are now offered wo the public as one of 
apd at present in the market. 


thin twelve to ef) 
with 


, tm the City of New Y. 


acres of 


thousand 
the most desirable 


1 


months, will 
ew Urieans, and, is 
place New York within 


mn tae Oy of Noss Work | rons Pavabionnen 
yas. pending the completion of 4 


graots, and every information 


©. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHOUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No, 38 William Swen, Merchant‘s Sartange. » 


HASKELL’S K&STITUTU 

BILLS ON LONDON, CO. Seas Sere King, gromees tne sont tees | 2, eal 
PETE TSF ER MUMMERS AT axry Date stout ano ar rmane| (ye, dislee ing oh ere mee, rare hae year | 
a _WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. | “Iilikes share trv it! Prevar@ by #0. Ford. Noa Kae headway ky 

‘BROWN BROTHERS & CO. Hands and Face, Bath 
NO. 59 WALL STREE rs PRS PP nah ik Teg doremien ‘ANY OTHER, and Vy he 
T, Sew YOR table oti, and bealing in its properties. To be had of generally, 
fata COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS CREDITS, FOR USE IN 3 coun. | S2aS/the mancfacturers, ; 


Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
and Domestic M Gn 








| 
ENGLISH WATCHES. 
| 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 


Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 





EB IMPORTER. 





BEST WATCHES IN ' THE WORLD. 
Most ble and A Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always op 
band. 








 @UTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 


Pian pote Cereertiy etes 0 Union by experienced bathers and others, an 
has been proved to be, IN BYERY PARTIOULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLalm FOR 


A Fire and Waterproof Roofing. 


TRINITY 
Ou 


tstandt: 
Premiums received 
inclusive 


Premi 
Less Return 
Earned Premiums 


HE vORLOwine STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
Taxes in conformity with th ts of Section i c= 


ng Pveuioms, January 1, 1860 . 
from 


Total amount of Marine Premiums....... eeeeccees 

Tas ComPayy HAS 1s8UED NO Po.icies EXCEPT ON CaRco ayD FREIGHT 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 

ums marked off as Earned, during the period as above, ™ 304 69 


$= 


OFFICE OF? THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPany, 


BUILDING, lll BROADWay, 


New Yor, January Ms, 


e requirements the One ANY Is PUB. 





Jan january 1 wi 


$974,182 1g 
TOR Tas Vovsen, 





} thereof, or their 
ruary 0 

The bp after 
further resolved 
THE ISSUE OF 1858, be gy 
tives, on and after Tuesday, 
ereon Will cease. The 
celled. 


issued on and after Monday 


[ARTIN BATES, Jr., 
FREDERICK B. ‘BETTs, 
MOSES A. HOPPOCK, 
SANFORD COBB, Jr., 
W. H. MELLEN. 

B. W. BULL, 





legal representatives, on 


reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUS. 
that the noc af the 


Also, resolved, that a Dividend of tainty PER CENT. 
Earned Premiums for the fag & r Sist, 








99.023 18 $512,138 4g 
$247.68) 
The Aneta of the Company on the 3lst of December, 1360, were as fellows, Damely ; 
Cash to Oh eee ee sssd Sodas i $78 577 32 
on Drawing hee 
Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable........cc..cceseceeevs SST 0 23 
Subscription Notes in advance of Premiams 135 ow of 
Scripts of sundry Mutual Insurance Companies, Re- insur- a 
ance, and other Claims due the Company, estimated at 53.888 or 
Total Assets... $1,060,780 72 
In view of the he Board of Trus’ " 
dend of Interest of Br SIX PE PER ‘DENT. IN CASH lon the comnendion’, jortiscatas, of Broa ~ aA 


aod afer Tuesday, the ch dy of 


DOLLARS of p: have 
the OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES o THE COMPANY, og 
. 


ss Sop ot reer ale 
the ebruary next, from which 
tobe prodaced at the time of the payment, a 


be declared on the net amount 
ending December 1860, for which certificates wij E 


15th of April next. 


By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES. 


©. HADDEN, A. 8. BARNES 
P. MORTON, J. E. HANPORD, 

. W. MEYER, THOMAS EAKIN 
JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. EARLE, 
A. WESSON, H. L. ATHERTON 

K. MYER: JOHN A. HADDEN 
WILLIAM T. GEO. C. WETMOR 

AVID P. MOKGAN, P. H. VANDERVOO 
BYRON SHERMAN, ALFRED EDWAR 
JEHIAL B WILLIAM LEVON 


JOHN A. BARTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice 


BENJAMIN A. ONDE RDONK, Secretary, 





FIRE IN 


Three Foarths of 


JOSEPH B. VARNUM, 
GILBERT L. BEROKMAN, 
WILLIAM K. STRONG. 
CHARLES P. KIRKLAND, 
GUSTAVUS A. CONOVER, 
JAMES A IN, 
FRANKLIN H. DELANO, 
BORGE W. HATCH, 


EIS COMPANY WILL HEREAFTER PAY TO THE DEALERS 
of the profits, or, whea preferred, make a liberal discount from standard rates, 


No Liability is Incurred by the Assured. 


ETROPOLITAN 


SURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 


the Profits Divided to Policy Holders, 





75 PER CENT 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 


Leo ane APPLEBY BOWES R. McILVAINE, 


FRE BE porcert. WARD MA0O 
UDLEY B. FULLER. JOHN 6. HEN DERSON, 
DANIRL PARISH. WA THON 

RRAIN F EAN MARI 


ates. 
rea B VARNOM, Jn 
JAS LOR’ER GRAHAM’ J Hi TLER, 

SAMUEL D. BRADF ORD, Jn. cENRE — 


EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 





F 


INANCIAL, 








REMITTANCES 


CNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland,| 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 


DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM g1 UPWARD, 





Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, 


PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE Ix 
° ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Sasued by 
TA BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
uM. MORGAN & SON Ss 
Ne. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEw Mm one, 


the "Wor wos available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALI SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS 





Ne. 
of the world thro: 
Naples, and their 


BANKERS, 

50 Wall Street, 

{ SSUE LETTERS OF Bi = Leehlp 5 oe AVATARS IN ALL rae 
agh ee HSCHILD'S rankfort, Vienna, an 


AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 


New York, 


Paris, London, F; 





JOB N 


8 Wall Street, 
Iesvz Crrcvta® Lerrers oF Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., &e. 


MUNROE & CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5S RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 


anD 
New York, 





Brunswick, and Nova Scotia p 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 
RICHARD BELL, wi 58% 
& A OGILVIE, t not su Pine RON REAL. 
FER FOR 8A BILLS ON THE UNION BANK 0! 
Pes PPE cts othe ee ton BARE, OF LODGE. AnD On 
CREDITS issued, 


sums to 
and N 
_ < otes, and Drafis, payable in Canada, New 





CORNER OF P: 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
INE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
‘Iss0! 


J 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &¢. 











ted to y ty Plat, Old or N. 
| Ly h ~ eS ~A a otek i or New. 
ourra a PpeRoma Roorine CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
to Leaxy Tr Mer. iH] 
Tels Cament, applied is for many yeare prevent further corrosion, and 
= lor a malar. Full descriptive Circulars, terms and prices will be fu 
eo JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 
MINTON’S 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
FOR FLOORS, 
CHIMNEY TOPs, usin 
&c., &e. " 
For Sale by 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New Yors. 


LANDS, by the Mail 
Baape @ Gates, | 


whether induced by debili 
by excess—the 


id by all Draggists at 


ATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI 
ne the Sth 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
BH. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


82 Broadway N. Y. 


and the Sandwich Islands 


Islands for sale at all times, 





olloway’s Pills.—Acidity of the Stata dnoftinien medicines are 
H most seek antacid remedy for the ayaa My of all those scidities 


hat 


bh or i 





ity, from fat 


in the st 
id functions are stimulated, “the blood cleansed, and the 
secgetions of the bile and liver purified. 


25c., 62c., and $1 per Lox. 


RNA, ORRGON | AND THB SANDWICH 





L*BEr Er Sart 


SKATES ! 


tg ae pore SMATES. 











iver c 


Tn cases 


ands’ Sarsaparilia, ts alike efficacious to Pe incipient 
S malady, ear ene disease. 





eruptions, erysipel 


parify the 





behind after cure. 


ed and sold by A. B. & D. Sanps, Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New York. 
said ea by Drogas general erally. 


i 


laint, and general Saas . + speedily 
blood, remove all unhealthy secretions, and si ay, i wil oeelly 
a health p extien of the come 4 bowels, thereby relieving many plant 


The ing 
posing tha his celebrated 1 ae cae entirely vegetable,no unpleasant cymptoms 














4. C, HULL'S SONS, 82 Park Row, New ¥ 





YOUNG & AHERN, , PROPRIETORS, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREET 


